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HE utility of Literary and Scientific Societies is fufficiently 
T apparent from the rapid advancement of philofophy, and 
the great improvement of the arts, fince the period of heir efta- 
blihment. [he advantages accruing from them, tothole ftates 
inwhich they have been founded, have excited other nations to 
follow the laudable example. The prefent volume is a proof, 
that even a country harafled with war is anxious to diftinguifh 
itfelf as the protectrefs of fcience and promotre(s of literature 5 
for in the midft of its contefts every part of philofophy feems %& 
have been cultivated. The commonwealth of the States of 
New England was no fooner fectled, than it eftablihed, by an 
act of the legiflature, 4 Society for the Cult:vation and Promotion of 
Arts and Sciences. The end and defion of thts «oltitution are 
fully declared in the aét for its incorporation, viz. 

‘To promote and encourage the knowledge of the antiquities of Ame- 
nea, and of the natural hiflory of the country: co Getcrmine the ufes to 
which the various natural roduétions of che country m 1y be apphied: 
t0 promote and encourage medical cifcoverics, mathematical difqui- 
fitions, philofophical eng ries and exnperimen’s ; aitronomical, mee 
teorological, and veoeraphical obfervations; and Improvements In 


y 


éericulture, arts, manufaciures, and commerce: and, 1n fine, to cul- 
twate every art and fcience which may tend to aivance the intereft, 
honour, Gignity, anu hap; iuefs, of a free, inc C} endent, and virtuous 
Peopie, 
J hem - ‘i Cc f= ‘9 ’ Pr °. bd 
Here is an extenfive field, which the fons of literature in 
America are celled on to cultivate and improve: its foil is rich, 
, . 
} . be productive 
Or the moit valuable fruits. Induftry will here find abundant 
™” , - . = - 
employment; and genius, in its utmoft expanfion, has ample 
Toom for evercif iy : Tes ‘ 
oom for exercifing all its faculties. How far ihe one has been 
Cxercifed. o et es ee i 
culed, or the other employed, may appear from the following 
acount of the voluny 
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The papers are clafled under three diftin& heads ; viz, 19 
Aftronomical and Mathematical; 2d, Phyfical; and 3d, Medi. 
cal papers. A preliminary difcourfe on the nature of the Inf. 
tution, delivered by James Bowdoin, Efq. when he was indu@ed 
into the office of Prefident of the Society, is prefixed; in which 
he fhews the general good that may refult to the ftate by a pro. 
per cultivation of various kinds of knowlege, fpeculative or 
practical. 


Parte I. AsrRoNoMICAL and MATHEMATICAL Papers, 


A Method of finding the Altitude and Longitude of the Nonagefimal 
Degree of the Eeliptic. With an Appendix, containing Calcula. 
tions from corre/ponding Obfervations, for determining the Dif. 
ference of Meridians between Harvard Hall, in the Univerfity of 
Cambridge, in the Commonwealth of Maffachujets, and the Royal 
Obervatories at Greenwich and Paris. By the Rev. Jofeph 
Willard. 

No part of this memoir furnifhes any thing which we can, with 
propriety, extract for the ufe of our Readers. The Appendix is 
a moft labcrious work, and fully evinces that the American aftro. 
nomer is induftrious tn his obfervations, and ingenious in apply. 
ing them to ufeful purpofes. ‘The longitude of Cambridge in 
Malflachufets is, from thefe obfervations, determined to be 
4° 44° 31” welt of Greenwich, 


On the Latitude of the Univerfity of Cambridge. By Samuel Wil- 
liams, F. A.A. * Profefflor of Mathematics and Nat. Phil. 
The refult of feveral folar and fidereal obfervations gives the 

latitude of the Obdfervatory 42° 23° 28.46. To this peper is 

added a fhort table of the variation of the compafs, as obterved 
at Cambridge, from 1708 to 1783 inclufive. 


A Table of the Equations of equal A'titudes for the Latitude of Cam- 
bridge. By the Rev. Joiepn Willard. 

Contains the equation fur correcting the time ef noon de 
duced from two oviervations of the ian’s equal alcitude ; the error 
to be corrected arifes from the fun’s motion during the interval 
between the odfeivations. Mr, Willard computes the equation 
which arifes from the differeace of the fun’s declination only, 
not regarding the difference of its right afcenfion, at the two 
times of obfervation. 

The eleven following memoirs contain various aftronomical 
ofervations of folar and lunar eclipfes,—tranfits, &c. in dif- 
ferent pars of America, 


On the Extraftion of Roots. By Benjamin Weft, EG. 
This does not vary from De Lagney’s well-known method of 
approximating the required root, 
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and concife Method of computing Interef at 6 per Cent per 


— ann. By Philomath. 








soeral Ways of determining what Sum 1s to be infured on an Ad- 
genture, that the whole Inter e/t may be covered Dy Mercator. 
Thele two memoirs are ufc ful. The contrivances are fuch 

ys naturally muft fugeeft themfelves to any perton converfant 


with arithmetical operations. 
Part II. PuoysicaLt PAPERS. 


Oblervations upon an Eiypothefis for falving the Phenomena of Light: 
with incid:ntal Obfervations tending ta fhew the i deterogenerujne/s 
of Light, and of the Elecirte Fiuid, by their Intermixture, or Union, 
with each other. By James Bowdoin, Eig. Pretident of the 
Academy. 

Oi'rvations on Light, and the Wafte of Matter in the Sun and 
Fixed Stars, occafioned by the conftant Effiux of Light from them, 
kc. By the fame, 

Oblervations tending to prove by Phenomena, and Scripture, the 
Exiflence of an Orb which furrounds the whole vifible material 
Sytem. By che fame. 

Thefe three memoirs are intimately connected with each other. 
They are the confequence of fome objections to the Newtonian 
doGrine of light, which Dr. Franklin offered in his Letters on 
Philsjophical Subjects. Dr. ¥F.’s objections were merely conjectu- 
rl, and his propoling them in the form of queries is a fufficient 
proof that they could not then be fupported by the evidence of 
experiment or phenomena; nor does he attempt to demonitrate 
the truth of his doctrine. 

He fuppofes univerfal fpace to be filled with a fubtle elaftic 
fuid, which when at reft, is not vifible, but whole vibrations 
affcct that fine fenfe in the eye, as thofe of the air do the grofler 
organs of the ear: in the cafe of found, we do not fuppo'e that 
any fonorous particles are thrown off, from a bell for inftance, 
and fly in ftraight lines to the ear; why then muft we believe 
that luminous particles leave the fun, and proceed to the eye? 

Such is the fummary of Dr. Franklin’s bypothefis, which 
Mr. Bowdoin refutes wich ability, and in a moft fatisfactory 
manner, In the courfe of his argument, he confiders the light 
othe electrical fpark, and compares it with that of common 
te, thewing in what refpedcts thefe two lights differ from, and 
ree with, each other: hence he concludes the heterogeneouf- 
wl of light and electricity, and their mixture with each other. 
The lecond memoir is a refutation of another objection to the 
“wonian doctrine of light; viz. that the fun muft wafte, by 
 difcharge of the immenfe quantity of light which it is conti« 
“we throwing off with a fwiftnefs fo very great as that which 
“Wlon attributes to its particles. This objection has been fre- 

Cc 2 quently 
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quently made, and frequently removed, by feveral able Dhilofy. 
phers. Among the chief defenders of the theory, the prefene 
Bifhop of St. David’s claims a diftinguifhed rank. He pave an 
elaborate refutation of this objection in the Philof, Tranfaé, yo) 
Ix. * Mr. Bowdoin follows nearly the fame track with the learned 
Prelate ; but he proceeds much farther, and has advanced fome. 
what too far into the regiens of conjecture and fancy. In order 
to prevent the decay of the fun, and the confequent ruin of the 
folar fy item, Mr, Bowdoin fuggefts his hypothefis in the follow 
ing queries : 

‘ Js it not conceivable, that round the folar fyftem, and the feve. 
ral fytiems which compole the vifible heavens, there might have 
been formed a hollow fphere, or orb, made of matter /ui generis, ¢ 
of matter like that of the planets, and furrounding the whole, hay. 
ing its inner or concave furface at a proper diftance therefrom ; be. 
yond which furface light could not pafs, and between which and the 
particles of light there fhould be a mutual repulfion? And, might 
not the jun, or fource of light, of each fyttem, have been {o placed, 
in refpect of each other, and the concave furface of the furrounding 
orb, that there fhould be, by direct and repeatedly indirect reflections, 
an interchange of rays between them, in fuch a manner as thatto 
each there fhould be reftored the quantity it had emitted: and there. 
by the wafte of its matter be prevented: and this, at the Jame time 
it difpenied its light to sts particular fyftem 2? 

The third memoir fhews the evidence of the above fuppofition 
from phenomena and Scripture. The phenomena are, the 
Milky-way,—lveminous appearances in the heavens, and the 
blue expanfe. The texts from Scripture are, mos, ix. 6. Ge 


o~“s 
. 


1.34, 17+ Pf xix. 1. ‘Fob, xxxvil. 18. “Jer. li. 15. Deut. x. 14 


- 9% F 


Neb. ix. 6. Pf. cxlviit. 3, 4. 


An Account of avcry unsommon Darknefs in New England, May 19, 
1780. By Samuel Williams, A.M. Proieflor of Matheme 
tics and Pailofophy in Cambridge. 

The phenomenon was briefly as follows: The wind wa 
S.W. The darknefs came on with the clouds, from that quar 
ter, between to and rz in the morning, and continued to the 
middle of the next night. It was different in different places; 
in moft parts of the country it was fo great, that people wee 
unable to read common print—to determine the ume of day 
by their clocks and watches—to dine—or to manage their ¢0- 
meftic bufinefs without candles, The darkneis was extended all 
over the States of New England, ‘The birds difappeared,—iht 
fowls retired to roofl—the cocks were crowing as at day-break— 
objets could not be diftinguithed ata diflance—and every thing 
bore the appearance and gloom of night. 

After owing a general deicription of this phenomencn, 


Profeflor adds a detail of the beiwhts of the barometer and ther 
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uigrical circum tances of which ke had either obtained in- 
astion from philoiophers to different places, or which he had 
melt obferved at Cambridve. . 
“The caufe of the darknefs is attributed to the prodigious fires 
gide in the woods for the purpofe of clearing the lands in the 
ew (ettiements. This may probably have been the cauie, yet 
a0 of the appearances are not fatisfaCtorily explained. It is 
ug the whole a veiy curlous paper. 
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Thefe two memoirs are merely hiftorical, and contatn nothing 
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yncommon. 
| a ee ,. Pb eter! Blatd 
Mn Account of @ very curious Appearance of the EleTrical Piura, 
} (, ‘Pere a x , . « . rr... 
produced by raifing an Eiectrical Kite during the Time of @ Thur- 


der Shower. By Loammi Bald win, Efq. 

The appearance here defcribed was a fery atmofphere, which 
fyrounded Mr. Baldwin as he held the ftring of the kite in his 
had: he hath not given any reafons for the phenomenon, con- 
fain himfelf for the prefent to a mere recital of the cale, and 
laving the learned to make their own conclufions from it. 


Obfervations and Conjectures on the Earthquates of New England. 
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“By Profeflor Williams. 
The learned Profeflor firft gives an ample hiftorical account 
of al! the earthquakes that have been felt in New Engiand, from 
the firft arrival of the Englifh there, on November saith, 


128, to the prefent time. He then takes a fummary view of 
the agreement and difagreement of the phenomena that have ar- 


tended the earthquakes, and thence draws conclufions concern- 

ing their caufes, 
Ttappears that a// the earthquakes have been produced hy /ome- 
tung which has moved along under the furface of the earth—they 
have all been of the fame kind, confilting, not of a timple inftan- 
neous vibration, like that of an eleCtrical fhock, but of a ora~ 
dual heaving or undulation of the earth, which has moved Rowly 
ong. Mr. Williams fuppoles the eficét to have been pro- 
ued by a ftrong elattic vapour. This hypothelis is confi: med 
oy the due coniideration of all the concomitant circumftances. 
“th as the noife and roaring—the eruptions and effufions —the 
changes made in the fprings and ftrata near the furface of the 
ath. The origin and production of this elaftic vapour is alfa 
counted for; and the memoir, which is a very valuable pro- 
_ concludes with fome excellen reflections on the prefent 
“Ol our globe, which bears fo many marks of having under- 
ce 3 rone 
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moter, the dire€tion and force of the wind, and other mete- 
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gone material changes by inteftine commoticns and violent crup 
tions. 
An Account of We River Mer ntainy and the Appearance of there 
having been a Volcanoinit. By Daniel Jones, E fg. 
This is a good natural hiltory of the mountatn 5 and the nex: 
memoir is a continuation of the fupject, by Mr. Caleb Alexande, 
Obfervations made at Beverly, Lat. 42° 36° N. Long. 70° ge’ w. 
to determine the Variation of the Needle. By the Rev. Jofeph 
Willard. : 
Magnetical Objervatians made at Cambridge. By Mr, Stephen 
Sewaill. 
An Hiftorical Regifer of the Aurora Borealis, from Aug. 8th, 1781, 
to Aug. 19, 1783. By Caleb Gannet, A. M, 
The two next memoirs are Metcorological Diaries for Part of 
1781, and the whole of 1782 and 1783. 


Mifcellaneous Obfervations in Natural Hiflory. By the Hon, 
Benjamin Lincoln, Efg. 

Accounts of feveral {trata of earth and fhells on the banks of 
York River in Virginia ;—of a {ubterraneous paffage, and the 
fudden de‘cent of a very large current of water from a mountain, 
near Carlifle;—of avery large {pring near Reading in Penp- 
fylvania ; and alfo of feveral remarkable fprings in the States of 
Pennfylvania and Virginia, compofe this memoir. 

An Account of a Foffil Subftance, containing Vitriol and Sulphur, 
found at Lebanon. By the Rev. Jeremy Belknap, 

No analyfis of this fubftance is given. 


An Account of a Yellow and Red Pigment found at Norton, with th 
Proce/s for preparing the Yellow for Use. By Samuel Deane, 
This is an earth, probably of iron, which by fimple wafhing 

is ufed for a yellow paint, and which, when heated toa red heat, 

retains, after it is cooled, the red colour communicated by the 
fire. 

An Account of an Oil Stone found at Salifbury. By the Rev. Sx 

muel Webtter. 


Obfervations on the Culture of Smyrna Wheat. By Benjamin Gule. 


Account of an Experiment for raifing Indian Corn in poor Land. By 
Joteph Greenleaf, Efg. 
Thefe three memoirs are of a local nature. The next is@ 
mere curiofity, being an account of an apple-tree that brougit 
forth both fweet and four fruit at the fame time. 


On ingrafting Fruit Trees, and on the Growth of Vegetables. by 
the Hon. Benjamin Lincoln, Efg. ; 

We have here fome ufeful hints for ingrafting, and a valuable 
difquifition on vegetation. The botanift yet laments that on 
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of the phenomena in the vegetable world are better known than 
ynderftood. We are in want of experiments to determine fome 
doubtful points in the theory of vegetation ; and though much 
bas been done, much yet remains for the Curious inquirer to 
examine. The defcent of the fap is a fact which Mr. Lincola 
wihes to prove. There is no doubt that plants abforb, by their 
leaves, fomething from the air. To what purpofe then does the 
borption tend? To what parts of the plant is the abforbed 
matter feat? Why have fome parafitical plants no leaves? Thefe, 
with feveral other queftions, remain yet unanfwered, and, on the 
prefent received theory of vegetation, feem unanf{werable. 


An Account of fome Vegetable Productions growing in America, bo- 
tanically arranged. By the Kev. Manafich Cutler. 

This long memoir may be confidered as the foundation of a 
Fhra Americana. The plants are arranged according to the Lin- 
nean fyftem, with annexed defcriptions ; with notes and obferva- 
tions relative to their times of flowering, places of growth, me- 
dical or ceconomical ufes, &c. 


On the Retreat of Houfe-Swailows in Winter. By Samuel Dexter, 
K{q. 
Mr. Dexter adduces many facts which prove that the houfe- 
fwallows fink into ponds and rivers in the autumn, and lie there 
benumbed and motionlefs until the return of fpring. 


An Account of an Air-pump on a new Conjfiruéction, By the Rev. 
John Prince. 

It is impoffible t6 convey an adequate idea of this conftruétion 
without the affiftance of plates. “The contrivance ts as follows : 
The barrel is covered with a plate furnifhed with a valve like 
Mr. Smeaton’s. There is a valve alfo in the pifton; but none 
atthe bottom of the barrel. The ciftern on which the barrel is 
fixed, is deep enough to allow the pifton to defcend into it be- 
low the barrel ; it is alfo wider than the barrel, When the pif- 
ton defcends into this ciftern, the air, if it be too rare to open 
the valve in the pifton, finds a paflage into the cavity of the ber- 
el; for the pifton is of lefs dimenfions than the ciftern, and the 
air will efcape between them. The p‘fton being drawn up, the 
ar will be expelled through the valve on the plate which covers 
the barrel, ‘Thus it appears that Mr. Prince’s air-pump is Mr. 
Smeaton’s without a bottom valve. 


A Defription of a Pump Engine, or an Apparatus to be added to a 
common Pump, to anjwer the Purpofe of a Fire Engine. By 
Benjamin Dearborn. 

A Defcription of a Fire Engine. By the fame. 


Thefe two engines are the common forcing pump without an 
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Observations on the Art of making Steel. By Daniel Little, 

Mr. Little recommends, from experience, dried fea weed 
pulverized, and mixed with half of its quantity of wood ates ‘. 
an excellent cement for making fteel. He defcribes the whole 
procefs with precifion, and gives ample direétions for the con. 
ftruction cf furnaces, and the method of managing the Opera. 
tion. 


Part II. MeptcaL PAPERS, 


An Account of the Horn Diflemper in Cattle; with Obfervations oy 
that Difeafe. By the Hon. Corton Tufts, M.D. 

The difeafe here defcribed affects the internal fubftance of the 
horn [in cows] called the pith. ‘This fpongy bone, is fome. 
times partially and fometimes wholly waited. The fymptoms 
are, a coldnefs in the horn, a dulnefs in the countenance, a flug. 
gifhnefs in moving, a heavinefs of the eyes, lofs of appetite, an 
inclination for lying down, and fometimes a giddinefs, and fre. 
quent toffing of the head. The cure confitts in making an open. 
ing into the cavity of the horn, near its root, for the evacuation 
of the fanies. To complete the cure, Dr. Tufts has found an 
injection of rum, honey, and tincture of myrrh and aloes, highly 
neceffary. 

Cafe of a remarkably large Tumor found in the Cavity of the Abit 
men. By Jofhua Fifher. 

Appears to be a fchirrous uterus. 

Remarks on the Effects of flagnant Air. By Ebenezer Beardifley, 
Surgeon. 

Stagnant air fecms to have been the caufe, if not of producing, 
yet of exacerbating a dyfentery which broke out in the American 
army, in the fpring of 1778. 

A remarkable Case of a Gun Shot WVound. By Barnabas Binney, 

The man who received this wound was ftationed on the main- 
top. The ball entered the belly about two inches above the left 
groin, and within one inch of the anterior edge of the ilium, 
and paffed out about two inches on the right of the fpine be- 
tween the two inferior true ribs, touching the inferior angle of 
the right fcapula. When he was brought to the hofpital, he had 
bled much, was weak and cold, had a faultering voice, a cada 
verous countenance, a conftant hiccup, an hemoptofis, and the 
feces paffing through the wound in his belly. Mr. Binney, fup- 
pofing that, under fuch deplorable circumftances, neither nature 
nor art could afford any permanent relief, gave his patient an 
opiate in wine, with the intention of fmoothing the path of 
death. The violence of the fymptoms abated: the opiate was 
continued occafionally for thirteen days, during which time 


there was a conftant difcharge of the inteltinal contents a 2 
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the wound: the other fy mptoms were removed. On the four- 
wenth day, 4 glytter was adminittered, the greatelt part of which 
vee evacuated throveh tne wound, On the erp bre enth, the ope- 
ration Was repeated, when for the fii ft time an alvine dejeétion 
was procured, From ths time the excretions were reftored, the 


wounds fuppurated and healed, and the patient was diicharged, 


perfe Aly cured. 
, : 
We have even this abft ra of the c fe, hecaufe we think it 
perhaps the motu extraordinary cure on record, The 


curious, and 
i 
1 the olytier 


colon mult have been wounded, becau‘e the faeces any 


pafied through the wound: that the diaphraom mult have been 


: . - hone » lanoe | : ryicdde 4 { ix , ‘ 
perforated, and che sul os iaCcerated, is evident from the fpitting 


of blood. 

Hence it is evident, that a wound in the colon is not always 
mortal: and that a perforation of the diaphragm ts not the abfo- 
lute caufe of death: but, above all, this fingular cafe plainly 
proves, that where furgeons are not certain of the utiliry of their 
operations, they had better, following Mr. Binney’s judicious 
practice, leave a defperate diforder in the hands of nature, chan, 
through too great an officfoufnefs, proceed on doubtful and pre- 
carious grounds, 

A Bill of Mortality for the Town of Salem, for 1782. By Ed- 
ward Augultus Holyoke, M. D. 
A Hiftory of a large Tumor in the Abdomen, containing Hair. By 
John Warren, Efq. 

As no practical inference can be drawn from this, more curi- 

ous than inftruQive, cafe, we fhall pafs it over. 
Experiments on the Waters of Boffoz. By J. Feron. 

Some of the waters in Bollon, and its neighbourhood, are here 
analyzed. 

Obfervations on the Longevity of the Inhabitants of Ipfwich and 
Hingham. By the Kev. Edward Wigclefworth. 

Thefe obfervations were made with the laudable intention of 
afcertaining fais for the foundation of a true theory for calcu- 
lating the values of life eftates, or of their reverfions. The climate” 
of different places mu ft nece arity fomewhat alter the longevity 
of men; and it is the duty of public-{pirited men, in every coun- 
try, toobtain all the knowlege they poflibly can on a fubje@ which 
may materially concern its inhabitants, efpeciaily fuch of them as 
are poff: {Icd of property, and are of confequence in the fate. 


We have now gone through the con‘ents of this large volume, 
—which, though not replete with many new dilcoveries in the 
arts and fciences, may, neverthelefs, be confidered as a proof, 
that philofophical purfuits are carried on with vigour in the 
American States; and every zealous cultivator of the arts will 
behold with fatisfaGlion the fucce(sful progreis of Literary and 

5 Learned 
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Learned Inftitutions, in whatever part of the globe. Foe 
TrutH and philofophic LEARNING are fuperior to all] party 
and even national, diftinétions. “THEIR views will ever extend 
beyond the rarrow boundaries of local and feparate interefts, 
which divide fociety from fociety, and one body of men from 
another. ‘Jo promote the common good of mank:nd, and tg 
increafe the general ftock of human happine!s, by the diffufion 
of ufetul knowlege, benevolence, and wifdom, is THEIR great 


object, and leading principle :—Profperity attend them ! 





Art. HI. The Life of Captain Fames Cook. By Andrew Kippis, 
D.D. F.R.S. and S.A. 4to. 11. 1s. Boards. Nicol. 1788, 


N the preface to this publication, Dr. Kippis fays, 

¢ Although I have often appeared before the Public as a writer, 
1 never did it wich fo much diflidence and anxiety as on the prefent 
occafion. This arifes from the peculiar nature of the work in which 
1 have now engaged. A narrative of the life of Captain Cook mut 
principally confit of the voyages and difcoveries he made, and the 
difficulties and dangers to which he was expofed. The private inci- 
dents concerning him, though collected with the ucmott diligence, 
can never compare, either in number or importance, with his public 
tranfactions. His public tranfactions are the things that mark the 
man, that difplay his mind and his chara¢ter ; and, therefore, they 
are the grand objects to which the attention of his biographer mutt 
be directed. However, the right conduct of this bufinefs is a point of 
no {mall difficulty and embarraffment. The queftion will frequently 
arife, how far the detail fhould be extended? ‘There is a danger, on 
the one hand, of being carried to an undue length, and of enlarging, 
more than is needful, on facts which may be thought already fuf- 
ficiently known; and, on the other hand, of giving fuch a jejune ac- 
count, and fuch a flight enumeration, of important events, as fhall 
difappoint the wifhes and expectations of the reader. Of the two 
extremes, the laft feems to be that which fhould moft be avoided; 
for, unlefs what Capt. Cook performed, and what he encountered, 
be related fomewhat at large, his life would be imperfe€tly reprefented 
to the world. ‘The proper medium appears to be, to bring forward 
the things in which he was perfonally concerned, and to pafs flightly 
over other matters. Even here it is fcarcely poffible, nor would it 
be defirable, to avoid the introduction of fome of the moft ftriking 
circumftances which relate to the new countries and inhabitants that 
were vifited by our great Navigator; fince thefe conftitute a part of 
the knowledge and benefit derived from his undertakings. Whether 
{ have been fo happy as to preferve the due medium, I prefume not 
to determine. I have been anxious to do it, without always being 
able fully to fatisfy my own mind that I have fucceeded ; on which 
account I fhall not be furpized if different opinions fhould be formed 
on the fubject. In that cafe, all that | can offer in my own defence 

will be, that I have aéted to the beft of my judgment.’ | 
Were we difpofed to fet our judgment in competition with 


that of fuch a veteran in biographical writing as Dr. Kippiss 
and 
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and were we, at the fame time, ever fo well fatisfied that he had 
wandered, and wandered far indecd, from the happy medium 
which he appears, from this extract, to have been fo anxious to 
referve; we could not, after tranfcribing it, make ufe of a 
harfher expreffion than that we think he hes not erred by run- 
ning into that extreme which he fuppofes * fhou'd be moft avoid- 
ed,’ without proclaiming to the world thar we pay no regard to 
the feelings of an author, or that we are unacquainted with 
hem. 
The work confifts of 518 pages *, and is divided into feven 
chapters; the firft contains the hittury of Caprain Cook’s life 
vrevioufly to his firft voyage round the worid. Here we learn 
that his father was probably a native of Northumberland, and 
ia avery humble fituation in life: that James Cook was born 
at Marton, a village near Gifborough in the North Riding of 
Yorkthire, on the 27th of October 1728; and that his early 
education extended no farther than reading Englifh, writing, 
and a few of the firft rules in arithmetic: that he was bound ap- 
prentice to a haberdafher, before he was thirteen years of age; 
but, that bufinefs not fuiting his inclination, he obtained his 
difcharge from his matter, and bound himfelf to the owners of a 
fhip in the coal trade, in which employment he continued till 
the beginning of the war in 1755. The thip to which Cook 
belonged was then in the Thames, and the prefs was fo hot 
that he thought there was little chance of efcaping it, and there- 
fore determined to enter voluntarily. Accordingly he applied 
to a rendezvous, the officer of which belonged to the Eagle man 
of war, foon afcer commanded by Captain (now Sir Hugh) Pal- 
lifer, who found Cook on board her before the maft. His ace 
tivity, diligence, and abilities as a feaman, had already recom- 
mended him to the officers, and foon attracied the notice of his 
commander ; and in May 1759, he was appointed a Mafter in 
the Navy, and went out in that ftation, on board the Mercury, 
to America, He there joined the fleet which was then going 
againft Quebec ; and where, through the recommendation of Sir 
Hugh Pailifer, he was employed in fome of the moft difficult, 
dangerous, and important fervices. He examined the paflage, 
and Jaid buoys for the fecurity of the large fhips in proceeding 
up the river between the ifland of Orleans, and the North fhore, 
directly in the front of the French fortified camp at Montmo- 
rency and Beauport ; of courfe he was obliged to perform this 
bufinefs in the night: and, notwithftanding this, notwithftand- 
Ing alfo that he was difcovered, and purfued fo clofely by the 





_ * A good print of Capt. Cook is given, by way of frontifpiece. It 
is engraved by Ffeath, from an original picture, in the poffefiion of 
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enemy, that thev en ‘red th i My as he leaned from the bow, 
of his boat, he preferved his papers, and furnifhed Admiral 
Saunders with as correct and complete a draught of the channel 
and foundinzs, as could have been made after our people were in 


rT a ’ 
pol feffion of Que! a He alfo p:| ted the boats to the attack of 


Montmorency, and conducted the embarkation to the Hei ights of 
Abraham. After the pace was taken, he furveyed that part of 
the river St. Laurence which is below Quebec, by order of the 
Admiral ; and bis chart of that river was, foon after, publithed, 
with direQions for failing up it. OF this chart it is fufficient to 
fay, that, notwithflanding the Author of it is fuppofed to have 
had {car cely ever a pencil in his hand before that time, its accu. 

racy is fu ich that it has never been found neceflary to publi fh any 
other. In the latter end of this fummer, he was appointed 
Mafter of Lord Colville’s thio, the Northumberland. which 
being ftationed at Halifax during the fucceeding winter, Mr, 
Cook availed himfelf of the leifure tr afforded him by his ftay 
there, and ftudied the Elements of Euclid: he alfo made hime 
felf acquainted with fome parts of aflronomy and other branches 
of fcience. The Northumberland being fent in 1762 to affift in 
the recapture of Newfoundland, and the fleet rematning there 
fome days after the iftend was recovered, the genius of Cook 
manifefled ic(elt again, in furveying the harbour and heights 
about Placentia; and the diligence and fkill which he difplayed 
in doing it, were fuch as at traded the notice of Captain (now 
Admiral) Graves, who was then Governor of Newfoundland. He 
afked Cook many queftions; and was fo much pleafed with his 
anfwers, that, after the peace in 1763, he being continued in the 
government of Newfoundland, procured an eftablifhment for 
furveying the coafts of that ifland, and took our Navigator out 
with him for that purpofe. In the fummer of that year, he furveyed 
the iflands of Miguelon and Si. Pierre, which had been ceded 
to the French, before they were fuffeced to take pofleffion of 
them ; ard he returned to England with Capt. Graves, at the end 
of the feafon. 

In the enfuine year, ‘his old friend, and fteady patron, Sir 
Hugh Palliler, being appointed Governor of Newfoundland, he 
immediately procu: ed Mr. Cook the appointment of Marine 
Surveyor on that Ration ; in which he continued till he was 
called upon by the late Sir Edward Hawke to take the command 
of the Endeavour, the {hip which had been chofen for the pur- 
pofe of carrying out the altronomers a appointed by the Roya i] So- 
ciety to obferve the Tranfit of Venus over the Sun’s di fc, in 1769. 
And on this account, he was made a Lieutenant in the Navy. 

It does not appear that Cook was indebted either to triendfhip 
or intereft for this promotion, but to his own merit es a feaman 
and an altronomer, and perhaps alfo to chance, that a " 
TANY 
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many ! In order to make the expence as light as poffible [ for the 
bufine’s happened at atime when oeconomy was much talked of, 
and when, to crown all, the Prefident of the Royal Society was 
aScut, and as frugal a man asever came Gut of Scotland], the 
Royal Society was defirous of getting a petfon appointed to the 
command of the {hip who was qualihed to make the ebiervation, 
and willing to accept that command as a (fatisfaction for doing 
it, In confequence of thefe views, the Society had caft their 
eyes on Alexander Dalrymple, Efg. a perfon well qualified for 
the duty, but who had not been brought up in ihe Royal navy. 
Fortunately for Couk, there was at that time 4 prafe/fional man at 
the head of the Admiralty; one who poficfied fo much more of 
Pefprit du corps, than of fcience and liberality of fentiment for 
thofe who were out of it, that he declared he would fuffer his 
right hand to be cut off before he would fron a commiffion which 
intrufted one of his Maj-{ty’s fhips to the care of a man, who, 
ashe termed it, had not been regularly bred a feaman, Very 
fortunately alfo for Mr. Cook, he was (we are {orry to fay it) at 
that time perhaps the only man in his profeffion whofe abilities 
rendered him fit for the employment, and whofe rank was com- 
patible with that which the Admiralty meant to confer; fo that 
when ihey began to look out for the man they wanted, it was 
fcarce pefible to mifs.him. Such appears to have been the con- 
catenation of events which gave this great Navigator an Oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting his furprifing talents. 

Caap. II. relates the hiftory of Captain Cook’s life during his 
fir ft voyage round the world ; and feems wholly extracted trom 
Hawkefworth’s account of that voyage: as {uch, we have few re- 
marks to make on it. We cannot, however, avoid noticing a 
paflaze toward the end of this chapter, where, after tranfcribe 
ing the fubflance of what Hawkefworth has faid at p. 797, vol. iit. 
concerning «he want of conveniences for eafing the labour of the 
flaves at the ifland of S:. Helena, and the cruclty of the inha- 
bitants toward mem, Dr. Kippis a dés, ln a note, * Near the ConN~ 
tlufion of Canra i} & ok’s fecoud vo’ 5 there 1S t.1e following 
fhort note: ** [np the account given of St. Helena in the narra- 
tive of my former voyage I find jome miitakes. Its inhabitants 
are far from exercifing a wanton cruelty over their flavis; and 
they bave had whee! curriaves and porters knots for many years.” 
[Vol. ii. p. 270.) ‘This mote i iafere with pleafure. Never- 
thelefs, 1 cannot think that the Lizutenant could have given fo 

“ 


{trong a repre entation Of things, if, at the time in which it was 
? 


! 
J 


prejei 
written, it had been wholly wiout foundation.’ Ie is remark- 
able, that, although this note is faid to be near the conclufion of 
Captain Cook’s fecond voyage, and notwithiand.ne the volume 
and paye are referred CO, 2s apove, no fuch note is to be found 
tere, A note, tie fame in every icipect, excepe that Captain 
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Cook fays two miftakes, inftead of /ome, occurs at p. xxii. of the 
introdution to that voyage; and the hiftory of that note we are 
well acquainted with, having heard the Lieutenant declare, that 
not a word to the effzé& of what is related by Hawkefworth, to 
the difadvantage of the people of St. Helena, was contained in 
any journal of his. And we know that he was much hurt at 
the paflage. 

Chap. III. gives the hiftory of Captain Cook’s life from the 
end of his firft to the commencement of his fecond voyage round 
the world; and the 4th chapter contains his life during that 
voyage: on neither of which have we much to obferve, as the 
facts they contain are al:eady before the Public. We cannot 
help, however, making a remark on one paflage in the fourth 
chapter, which ftands at p. 375, vol. i. of Captain Cook’s ac- 
count of his fecond voyage, thus: ** Oreo’s laft requeft was for 
me toreturn; and when he faw he could not obtain that pro- 
mife, he afked the name of my Adorai (burying place) As 
ftrange a queftion as this was, I hefitated not a moment to tell 
him Stepney; the parifh in which I live when in London: | 
afterwards found that the fame queftion had been put to Mr, 
Forfter, by a man on fhore; but he gave a different, and indeed 
more proper anfwer, by faying, no man, who ufed the fea, could 
fay where he fhould be buried.” Captain Cook adds, ** It is 
the cuftom at thefe ifles for all the great families to have burial 
places of their own, where their remains are interred. Thefe go 
with the eftate to the next heir.” : 

We never read this paflage in Captain Cook’s narrative with- 
out being furprifed at the decifion which he here gives again 
himfelf : for to us it has always appeared that his was the pro- 
per anfwer to Oreo’s queftiun, and that Mr. Forfter’s was not 
at all to the purpofe. Oreo did not afk Captain Cook where he 
would be buried, but what was the name of his family burying- 
place ; not fuppofing but that he, like all the great men among 
themfelves, had one, though, by accident, it mizht not fall to 
the owner’s lot to be Jaid in it. Let the reader judge, then, 
how our vanity, as profeffional critics, muft have been humbled, 
when we found Dr. Kippis tranfcribing the paflage, and de- 
ciding, in far ftronger terms, againft the Captain than he had 
ufed himfel*, and in favour of Mr. Forfter: for he adds, * Mr. 
Forfter, to whom the fame queftion was propofed, replied, with 
greater wifdom and recollection,’ &c. &c.—We mutt give up the 
trade: for, though fpectacles may affift the fight, as we grow 
older, we know not what can repair the judgment when it be- 
gins to fail. 

The fifth chapter contains the hiftory of Cook’s life from the 
conclufion of his fecond voyage round the world, to the com- 


mencement of his voyage to the Pacific Ocean, This chapter 
affords 
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affords us a confiJerable fhare of original and intertfting inform- 
ation, mixed with much matter which was already before the 
Public; and the fixth gives the hiftory of his life, from the com- 
mencement of that voyage, to the time of his death. Tnafmuch 
a3 it relates the unfortunate end of this celebrated Navigator, 
this chapter is the moft interefting in the whole book ; but as the 
principal parts of it have been given to our readers in the ac- 
count of Mr, Samwell’s narrative *, we fhall haften to the 
feventh and laft chapter, which contains the charaéter of Cap- 
tain Cook, the effects of his voyages, teftimonies of applaufe, 
commemorations of his fervices, and an account of what has 
been done for his family fince his death. From this chapter, we 
fhall prefent our Reeders with Captain Cook’s charadter, as 
drawn by Dr. Kippis, becaufe we think it exceedingly accurate ; 
and we well knew the man. 

‘It cannot, I think, be denied, that genius belonged to Captain 
Cook, in an eminent degree. By genius 1 do not here underftand 
imagination merely, or that power of culling the flowers of fancy 
which poetry delights in; bat an inventive mind ; a mind full of re- 
fources; and which, by its own native vigour, can fuggeft noble 
objects of purfuit, and the moft effectual methods of attaining them. 
This faculty was poflefled by our Navigator in its full energy, as is 
evident from the uncommon fagacity and penetration which he dif- 
covered in a vait variety of critical and difficult fituations. 

‘ To genius, Capt. Cook added application, without which no- 
thing very valuable or permanent can be accomplifhed, even by the 
brighteft capacity. For an unremitting attention to whatever re- 
lated to his profeflion, he was diftinguifhed in early life. In every 
affair that was undertaken by him, his affiduity was without inter- 
ruption, and without abatement. Wherever he came, he fuffered no- 
thing, which was fit for a feaman to know or to praétife, to pafs un- 
noticed, or to efcape his diligence. 

‘ The genius and application of Capt. Cook were followed by a 
large extent of knowledge ; a knowledge, which, befides a confummate 
acquaintance with navigation, comprehended a number of other 
iciences. In this refpect, the ardour of his mind rofe above the dif- 
advantages of a very confined education. His progrefs in the dif- 
ferent branches of the mathematics, and particularly in aftronomy, 
became fo eminent, that, at length, he was able to take the lead in 
making the neceflary obfervations of this kind, in the courfe of his 
voyages. He attained, likewife, to fuch adegree of proficiency in 
general learning, and the art of compofition, as to be able to exprefs 
himfelf with a manly clearnefs and propriety, and to become refpeét- 
able as the narrator, as well as the performer, of great actions. 

* Another thing, ftrikingly confpicuous in Capt. Cook, was the 
perfeverance with which he purfued the noble objeéts to which his 
lite was devoted. ‘This, indeed, was a mott diftinguifhed feature in 
his charafter : in this he fcarcely ever had an equal, and never a fu- 





* See Rev, vol. Ixxy. 
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perior. Nothing could divert him from the points he aimed at; and 
he perfilted in the profecaticn o! them, through difficulties and ob. 
fractions which would have deterred minds of very confiderable 
flreneth and firmnefs. 

¢ What enabled him to perfevere in all his mighty undertakings 
wis the invincible fortituce of his fpirit. Of this, initances without 
number occur in the accounts of his expeditions ; two of which ] fhal} 
take the liberty of recalling to the attention of my readers, The 
firftis, the undaunted magnanmmity with which he profecuted his 
difcoveries along the whole fouth-eait coaft of New Holland. yp. 
rounded as he was with the greateit poflible dangers, arifing from the 


perpetual fucce {Mion of rocks, fhoals, and breakers, and having a hip 


that was almolt fhaken to pieces by repeated perils, his vigorous 
mind had a regard to nothing but what he thought was required of 
him by his duty to the Public. It will not be eafy to find, in the 
hiftory of navigation, a parallel example of courageous exertion, 
The other circumiflance I would refer to is the boldnefs with which, 
in his fecond voyage, after he left the Cape of Good Hope, he 
pufhed forwards into unknown feas, and penetrated through innu- 
merable mountains and iflands of ice, in the fearch of a fouthern 
continent. It was like launching into chaos: all was obfcurity, all 
was darknefs before him; and no event can be compared with it, 
xcept the failing of Magelhaens, from the Straits which bear his 
name into the Pacific Ocean *. 

‘ The fortitude of Captain Cook, being founded upon reafon, and 
not upon iniiinét, was not an impetuous valour, but accompanied 
with a complete felf-poflefion. He was matter of himfelf on every 
trying occafion, and feemed to be the more calm and colleéted, the 
greater was the exigence of thecafe. In the mott perilous fituations, 
when our Commander had given the proper directions concerning 
what was to be done while he went to relt, he could fleep, during the 
hours he had allotted to himfelf, with perfect compofure and found- 
neis +. Nothing could bea furer indication of an elevated mind; of 
a mind that was enurely fatished with ifelf, and with the meafures 
it had taken. 

¢ Toall thefe great qualities, Captain Cook added the moft amiable 
virtues. ‘hat it was impoflible for any one to excel him in humanity, 
is apparent from his treatment of his men through all his voyages, 
and trom his behaviour to the natives of the countries which were 
difcovered by him. ‘The health, the convenience, and, as far asit 
could be admitied, the enjoyment of the feamen, were the contftant 
objects of his attention ; and he was anxioufly folicitous to meliorate 
the condition of the inhabitants of the feveral iflands and places 
which he vifited. With repard co their thieveries, he candidly apo- 
lomzed for, and overlooked, many off nces which others would have 
fharply punifhed ; and when he was laid onder an indilpenfable ne- 

eflity of proceeding to any acts of fes erity, he never exerted them 
without feeling much re!uctence and concern. 


dé 








* * For the two remarks above mentioned, 1 am indebted to Mr. 
Hodges.’ ' 
‘ + From the information of Captain Dudellon.’ 
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t In the private relations of life, Captain Cook was entitled ta 
high commendation. He was excellent as a hufband and a father, 
and fincere and fteady in his friend{hips : and to this it may be add- 
ed, that he poffeffed that general fobriety and virtue of character, 
which will always be found to conftitute the beft fecurity and orna- 
ment of every other moral qualification. 

‘ With the greateft benevolence and humanity of difpofition, 
Captain Cook was occafionally fubject toa haftinefs of temper. ‘This, 
which has been exaggerated by the few (and they are indeed few) 
who are unfavourable to his memory, is acknowledged by his friends. 
It is mentioned both by Captain King and Mr. Samwell, in their de- 
jineations of his character. Mr. Hayley, in one of his poems, calls 
him the mild Cook; but, perhaps, that is not the happieft epithet 
which could have been applied to him. Mere mildnefs can fcarcely 
be confidered as the moft prominent and diftinétive feature in the 
mind of a man, whofe powers of underftanding and of action were fo 
firong and elevated, who had fuch immenfe difficulties to ftruggle 
with, and who muft frequently have been called to the firmeft exer- 
tions of authority and command. 

‘ Laftly, Captain Cook was diftinguifhed by a property which is 
almoft univerfally the concomitant of truly great men, and that is, 
afimplicity of manners. In converfation he was unaffected and un- 
afluming ; rather backward in pufhing difcourfe; but obliging and 
communicative in his anfwers to thofe who addreffed him for the pur- 
ofes of information. It was not poffible that, in a mind conftituted 
like his, fuch a paltry quality as vanity could find an exiftence,’ 

To this chara¢éter of Captain Cook, drawn by his own pen, 
Dr. Kippis has added thofe of Captain King *, Mr. Samwell +, 
Admiral Forbes ¢, and Dr. Forfter § ; every one of which agrees 
perfectly with that of our Author as far as it goes, but, being 
lefs copious, they need not be adverted to here. 

On the whole, we have received much pleafure from the peru- 
fal of this performance; but we will not flatter Dr. Kippis fo 
far as to fay that we think the compofition is, in every refpect, 
finifhed ia his very beft manner. On the contrary, we imagine 
that we fee feveral marks of hafte in it, too obvious to need 
pointing out; and which ought to be done away, when the 
work appears before the Public, in a future edition. 





a 


* Vol. iii. p. 48. of Captain Cook’s laft Voyage. 

+ Narrative of the Death of Capt. James Cook, p. 25. 

1 Introduction to Capt. Cook’s laft Voyage, p. Ixxxvil. 

§ Hift. of Voyages and Difcoveries in the North, p. 404. 
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Art. III. Ecclefaftes, in Three Parts. A new Tranflation, with 2 
Paraphrafe. ‘To which is added, a new Tranflation of other Paf. 
fages of Scripture; with Notes and Reflections on the prefen 
Fafhion of correcting the Hebrew ‘Text by Conjeéture. 8yo, rt 
fewed. Lowndes, &c. 1787. 


HE two firft parts of this work were publifhed fome time 
ago: for an account of each, we muft refer our Readers 
to the fixty-fixth volume of the Review, p. 315, and the 
fixty-ninth volume, p. 355. The third part, which is by far 
of the greateft bulk, is here prefented with the two former at- 
tached to it. In this are contained thofe chapters or verfes which 
had been before omitted, together with many other obfcure and im- 
portant paffages of Scripture : befide which, it is defigned © to prove 
that the text of the Old Teftament is not fo corrupted, as it 
hath been lately faid to be; and that there is fome ground to be. 
lieve, that the alterations which have been offered as amend. 
ments of it, are indeed corruptions, and leave the text worle 
than they found it.’ 

The Author of this volume is a perfect ftranger to us, yet we 
muft acknowlege, that we find a kind of prejudice in his favour 
from thofe marks of fimplicity and piety which appear to ftamp 
his performance. His zeal may be in fome infiances intempe- 
rate, but his fincerity pleafes, and his drollery occaftonally en- 
livens us. This little partiality may alfo perhaps be increafed 
by an etched portrait, which prefents honeft though homely fea- 
tures, and beneath which is infcribed, 4 Shadow in its departure, 
FEtat. 68.1781. We find that he is a clergyman; his name 
Greenaway ;—and we apprehend that the Shadow is not yet &- 
parted, though feven years have pafled fince the date’ of the portrait. 

Mr. Greenaway aflumes not the rank of an adept in the He- 
brew language; he fpeaks very moderately of his attainments, 
yet exprefles a hope that, perufing the Scriptures with attention 
and humility, he may poffibly have been enabled to fee what 
has efcaped great mafters.’— Whether this is the cafe or not, we 
apprehend that he may be allowed to have fome acquaintance 
with the language in queftion, as well as with other branches of 
Jearning.—However, attention may, as he fays, in fome in- 
ftances, effect more than deep erudition. A young man, he tells 
us, knowing no more of the Hebrew than a few of the Pfalms, 
under the direction of Bithner’s rules and Lyra, came to his in- 
ftructor, and afked whether the word belo, in the 17th Pfalm, 
v. I. might not be read dalle (a verb, fignifying to deftroy), which 
gives a verfion of the text, Hear the right, O Lord; attend unit 
my cry; give ear unto my prayer; confound the lips of falfehoed; and 


this, "perhaps, the more /earned reader may efteem preferable 0 


that commonly received, The criticifm is queftionable, — 
anecdo 
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anecdote is fomewhat to the Author’s purpofe. He is a pro- 
fefled adverfary to the amendment of the facred text on conjece 
jure: and, certainly, conjecture unlimited would be a dangerous 
infrument; but the fugeeltions of cautious and upright men, in 
other refpeéts well qualified, merit regard, and may prove very 
ufeful. Kennicott, Lowth, and Houbigant, all pafs bere under 
examination ; the two former are honourably treated, efpecially 
the firft; the latter is fcouted to the uttermoft. With Dr. Ken- 
nicott, this writer appears to have been perfonally and well ac- 
guainted ; he exprefies for him avery cordial efteem, and af- 
feStionately laments his death. Bifhop Lowth (over whofe hearfe 
he may now alfo weep) receives a moft handfome tribute, as 
juftly entitled, with the other, to honour, refpe&t, and love, on 
account of perfonal merit, as well as fuperior learning. But he 
thinks it his duty to admonith Ais friend where he has failed, and 
proceeds to point out inftances in which he imagines thefe two 
great men may lead each other aftray. If he fometimes deals 
freely with them, he preferves on the whole his temper and re- 
fpect, Poor Houbigant finds no quarter; he is conceited, ab- 
furd, impertinent, fevere, fupercilious, malevolent,—-and farther, 
betrays a determined fpite againft the purity and honour of the 
facred text itfelf; he is at once an object of dread, as capable of 
doing mif-hief, and. of contempt, as efpoufing and maintaining 
the fuggeftions of infidelity. While therefore it is, generous 
Lowth, much-admired Lowth, it is at the fame time, dete/fable 
Houbigant. Hfim this writer feems to confider as the great caufe 
of leading other and worthier men wide from the track of truth. 
If the reader of this volume fhould think the author rather 

prolix and garcutous, he may yet be at times relieved by a cheer- 
ful good- humour and {martnefs; fhould the ftyle be confidered 
as not perfectly elegant and accurate, Mr. Greenaway is per- 
fuaded that the candid obferver will not be difpleafed with 2 
euide who § oondu@s through an intricate road, becaufe he is 
not exactly and {martly drefled ;? at the fame time. all muft allow 
that the book bears the marks of diligence and inveftigation. 
Numerous paflages of the Scriptures are examined, and fome- 
times he wanders into criticifms on Horace and Homer. Our 
narrow limits will hardly allow us to feleét {pecimens ; but we 
may juft infert the varying tranflations of Lfaiah, liii. 9. And he 
made his grave with the wicked and with the rich in bis death. Ken- 
hicott writes, And he was taken up with wicked men in his death; 
and with a rich man was his fepulchre : Lowth gives us thefe lines, 

** And his grave was appointed with the wicked ; 

But with the rich man was his tomb.” 
Mr, Greenaway, taking the text as it ftands, fubmits another 
rendering. of the paflage ta confideration, which is—Yet the 
wicked allowed him to be buried, and the rich man allowed him bis 

: Dd 2 Sepulchre: 
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Sepulchre: a verfion which, however probable, it may be diff. 
cult to fuppore. 

This writer’s zeal for the facred text, and againft hafty in. 
trufions on it, is commendable; it is alfo, except in the cafe of 
poor Father Houbigant, attended with candour ; but he does not 
appear to make fufficient allowances for that prudence and vigi- 
lance which it may be fuppofed judicious and worthy men will 
exert equally with himfelf, left they fhould obtrude a mere 
meaning of their own, inftead of the fenfe of Scripture. We 
do not think him generally very happy in expreffing his new 
tranflations, or that he always amends or improves the texts in 
queftion. Sometimes he feems to imagine an alteration requifite 
where the fentiment does not really require it; as for inftance, 
Hf, xlix. 5. Though Ifrael is not gathered, yet I fhall be glorious, &c. 
What means, fays he, though Ifrael is not gathered? Or how can 
the fervant be glorious in the eyes of the Lord, when he fails of 
fulfilling the purpofe for which he was formed? This is a needlefs 
queftion; the anfwer to it, and alfo the meaning of the paflage, 
is fo obvious as it ftands, and the fenfe fo pertinent and ufeful, 
that it requires not farther remark. ‘Thus it might be fhewn, 
that our Author lays himfelf open to a retort from thofe whom he 
cenfures. But ftill his work furnifhes obfervations of different 
kinds which may contribute to improvement. 

In the two former articles concerning this publication, we fe- 
le&ted fome verfes from the tranflation of Ecclefiaftes, which 
renders it unneceflary to add any farther paflage from thofe re- 
maining chapters which this volume contains. Befide the Book 
of Ecclefiaftes, and the other criticifms which run through the 
volume, there is alfo a new verfion and paraphrafe of three or 
four Pfalms, among which is the twenty-feventh; and of this 
alfo a verfion in metre, that might have been omitted. We ob- 
ferve that the 15th verfe is here rendered as a kind of cenfure 
which the Pfalmift pafles on himfelf: J wi/h, or, Ob that I had 
not depended on feeing, &c. But the ellipfis feems to us, at pre- 
fent, better fupplied and expreffed by the common tranflation; 
and we are inclined to form a like judgment, in other in- 


ftances. Bi. 5! 


Art. IV. 4 Treatife upon Gravel and upon Gout, in which the 
Sources of each are inveftigated, and the effectual Means of pre- 
venting, or of removing thefe Difeafes, recommended. 8v0, 
2s. 6d. Boards. Cadell. 1787. 


HE work before us appears to be the produétion of the fame 

(to us unknown) writer, who publifhed that treatife on 
the gout, of which we gave an ample account in our 76th vo- 
lume, Ps 2202 
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From a more accurate inveftigation of the fubje&, the Author 
hasdifcovered an error in his former opinion, refpecting the nature 
of urinary and gouty concretions. He retraéts his hypothefis of 
thefe concretions being calcareous earth, into which fuppofition 
chemifts of eminence, who pretended to have analyfed them, 
had led him. ‘ He is ready,’ he fays, * to take blame on him- 
{elf for having placed too much reliance on authorities to which 
lefs confidence was due ;” he makes ample atonement however 
for his implicit faith in thofe writers, by the introduétion of 
experiments which fully refute the calcareous fyftem. 

After reciting the experiments of Bergman and Scheele made 
on urinary concretions, which prove them to be a peculiar acid 
blended with a portion of animal gelatinous matter, our Author 
adds many Curious experiments confirming the opinion of the 
diftinguifhed chemifts above mentioned, and having demonftrated 
the prefence of acidity in calculous concretions, calls it the con- 
creting acid, or acid of calculi. 

The Author’s next enquiry confifts of experiments to deter- 
mine the ftate in which the calculous acid is contained in the 
fluids. The urine is the fluid on which he has chiefly made his 
experiments ; and from this fluid, by the addition of a different 
acid, the acidum calculi is always precipitated, not indeed imme- 
diately, but after 16 or 24 hours, in the form of {mall redifh- 
brown cryftals *, adhering to the vial, in which, to half a pint 
of frefh urine, 30 drops of marine acid were added, Other acids 
produce the fame effect; though fometimes (but he does not tell 
us under what particular circumftances) the precipitate is a fine 
powder, refembling the lateritious fediment in intermittents, 
On examining the cryftallized precipitate, it was found, like 
the calculus, to be foluble, with heat, in the vitriolic acid ;— 
to produce, when united with diluted nitrous acid, a yellow fo- 
lution ;—to be capable of being combined with cauttic, fixed, and 
volatile alkalis, lime, magnefia, and argillaceous earth, from all 
of which it was again precipitated by every other acid ;—to be 
foluble in diftilled water by boiling, and to be depofited again 
by cooling: hence our author concludes this cryftallized preci- 
pitate to be the fpecific matter of calculi, viz. the pure concret- 
ing acid, which forms the bafis of urinary concretions, 

The manner in which the concreting acid is diffolved in the 
animal fluids the Author fuppofes to be by means of volatile al- 
kali, or lime, or the fubftance formed of phoiphoric acid and 
lime, commonly called animal earth. His reafon for this fup- 
polition is, becaufe the precipitation obtained by adding different 
acids to the urine, is the fame, as when thofe acids are added to 
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* Univerfally in this work falfely written chryftals. 
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a folution of the acidum calculi in volatile alkali, lime, or api. 
mal earth, 

The Author proceeds to account for phenomena of urinary 
and athritic concretions by the introduction of a foreign acid, 
which has a ftronger affinity to alkalis, or earths, than the ac. 
dum calculi, into the circulation ; this !aft will be precipitated, 
and being depofited in the kidneys, bladder, or capillary veflels, 
produce grave! or gout. : 

The manner in which the animal fluids are impregnated with 
foreign acids, is nearly the fame as that defcribed by cur Author 
in his former treatife, as are alfo the prevention and cure of the 
difeafes,—for which we refer to the account above mentioned, 
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Art. V. Od/ervations on divers Paffages of Scripture: placing many 
of them in a Light altogether new; afcertaining the Meaning of 
feveral not determinable by the Methods commonly made ufe of by 
the Learned ; propoiing to Confideration probable ConjeGures on 
others, different from what have been hitherto recommended to 
the Attention of the curious; and more amfly illuftrating the reft 
than has been yet done by means of Circumitances incidentally 
mentioned in Books of Voyages and ‘i'ravels into the Eaft. To. 

ether with a Specimen of fimilar Obfervations on the Claffics, 
and on Jofephus and St. Jerom. Vols, [lf. and IV. S8vo, 135, 
Boards. Johnfon, 1787. 


HE favourable reception juftly given by the Public to the 

two preceding volumes of this work, publifhed in 1776*, 

has induced the Author + to continue his reading and remarks, 
and to publifh a third and fourth volume of a fimilar nature. 

¢ As the buiinefs of my life,’ fays he, * has been to fludy and en- 
deavour to illuftrate the Scriptures, as well as to prefs the truths con- 
tained in them on the heart, many other obfervations have rifen up 
to view, in Jooking over again the books I had before examined, as 
well asin perufing fome | had never feen when | made the Obferva- 
tions before publithed.’ 

Sir Philip Mufgrave, who favoured him with the perufal of 
Sir John Chardin’s manufcript notes on many paflages of Scrip- 
ture, fent him after the publication of the former volumes, Sir 
John’s Travels, 3 tom. Amit. 1711, which furnifhed him with 
many; additional, Obfervations. 4 very eminent member of the 
Univer fity of Cambridge obtained for him, Vinifaul’s Account of 
the Expedition of Richard [. to the Holy Land, out of the Uni- 
verfity Library. Mr. Harmer alfo repaired to London for the 
purpofe of converfing with two perfons on matters connected 


es 





* See Review, vol. liv. p. 353: 
+ ‘The Rev. Mr. Harmer, a very refpeCtable Diffenting Miniter 
at Watesfield, near Bury St. Edmune’s, Suffolk. 
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with the fubject of thefe volumes. The one was a gentleman *, 
who vifited the Eaft in 1774. The account of the other fhall 
be given in the Author’s own words, as it contains fome intel- 
izence not generally known, and does equal credit to the re- 


foectable refugee, and to the country which he has cholen for an 


m: 

‘1 other was Signior Lufignan, the Author of the Hiftory of 
the Revolt of 4/i Bey, of which the fecond edition, made ufe of by 
me, was printed in London in 1784, who not only had anfwered 
feveral queries I put to him by letter, but had aflured me of his readi- 
nefs to communicate any farther eclairciflements I might want, in 
converfation, if [ came to London,‘which he could not fo well com- 
mit to writing, as being aforeigner. This promife he very kindly 
fulfilled ; and thofe communications were very ufeful to fettle fome 
matters, of fuch a minute nature as not to be met with in books of 
Travels, but of confiderable ufe to accomplifh what I had in view. 
It gives me pleafure to think that my native country, the land of 
liberty and generofity, has received this Eaftern refugee into her bo- 
fom, who appears to be, not only a man of ingenuity and great in- 
formation as to Oriental matters, but has, I apprehend, the honour 
of being defcended from a family of which one wore the crown of the 
Chriftian kingdom of ‘ferufalem fome centuries ago, and others have 
fuffered harafhips on account of their attachment to the faith of 
efus.’ | 

, To thefe fources of information, Mr. H. has added a variety 
of books, fome printed fince the publication of his former vo- 
lumes, and others of an older date, but which he had not then 
met with an opportunity of confulting. Among thefe, are /ti- 
nerarium Benjaminis in Seculo, 12mo. Lugd. Bat. 1633. Jtinerarium 
Sym, Simeonis, ann. 1322. Cantab. 1778. Voy. de Pietro della 
Valie, ann. 1624, &c. Rouen, 1745. Doubdan, Voy. de la Terre 
Sainte, Paris, 1661. ZL. Addifon’s Prefent State of the fews, Lon- 
don, 1675. Relation of a Voyage into Mauritania, by the Sieur 
Roland Frejus, London, 1671. Voy. del’ Arabie Heureux, 1708, 
1709, 1710, Amft. 17:6. ‘fourney to Mequinez, in 1721, by 
Windus, Lond. 1725. Haynes's Travels in feveral Parts of Tur- 
key, Egypt, and the Holy Land, London, 1774. Dr. Richard 
Chandler’s Travels in Afia Minor, Oxford, 17753; and in Greece, 
ibid. 1776. Niebubr, Defcript. del Arabie, Amt. et Utreche, 
1774.—~et Voy en Arabie, 2 tom. Amft. et Utrecht, 1776 et 1780. 
Irwin's Voy. up the Red Sea, 2d edit. 1782. Major Rocke's Tra- 
ve's to the Coa/t of Arabia Felix, 2d edit. Lond. 1784. And AZ- 
mirs of the Baron de Tott, 2 vols. London, 1785. To thefe 
books of Travels may be fubjoined, Tales, tranflated from the 
Perfian of Inatulla of Dehli, 2 vols. Lond. 1768.—Of moft of 
thete, accounts may be found in our Reviews, according to the 
foregoing dates. See our General Index. : 
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The Obfervations in thefe volumes are placed under the fame 
genera! heads as the former, but are numbered in one feries only 
for the fake of brevity in referring to them. ; 

Obf. 1. relates to the time of the defcent of the firft rain at the 
beginning of the wintry feafon in the Holy Land. Signor Ly. 
fignan, who, as we underftand, lived fome years in Paleftine 
aflured Mr, Harmer, ** that the rains are wont to begin to fall in 
the Holy Land about the latter end of September, O. S. to which 
he added, that in the year in which 4: Bey encamped at Joppa*, 
the rain began to fall before the middle of September, O.5, he 
thought about the 7th.” ‘This account differs from that of tra. 
vellers in general, who fpeak of the middle or latter end of Oc. 
tober as the commencement of the rainy feafon in Syria and the 
adjacent countries. Mr. H. quotes to this effet, Dr. Shaw’s 
Travels, p. 335, Niebuhr, Voyage en Arabie, tom. ii. p. 186, and 
the manufcript journal of a gentleman (Mr. Boylfton) who was 
in thofe parts in 1774. We add, that Mr. Volney, in his Tra 
vels, publifhed, we believe, fince the date of Mr. H.’s Preface, 
and confequently which he had not had the opportunity of con- 
fulting, mentions the end of O&ober as the time when the rain 
begins to fall in Syriat. The following account of the wea- 
ther, and rural ceconomy in Syria, is abridged from that given 
by this intelligent traveller at the page referred to, and may be 
compared with thofe of other writers. Jn Syria, the rain begins 
about the end of Odtober ; after which they fow their winter crop, 
wheat and barley: thefe are reaped, in Paleftine, in April and May, 
ft rains in March and April, when they fow their fummer crop, to- 
bacco, cotton, beans, Sc. which are reaped in September and Ofoler, 
The vintage is towards the end of September. We apprehend that 
the rain does not in general begin to fall before the middle of 
Odober, or that what falls before that time is very trifling, fee- 
ing that September and O@ober are the months in which they 
reap their fummer crop, and that the end of September is the 
time when they gather their olives as well as grapesj. Dr. 
Shaw obferves, that in Barbary, where the air and weather differ 
very little from thofe of Syria and the Holy Land, the firft rains 
fall, fome years, in September §, 

In the fecond Obfervation, Mr, H. with great plaufibility 
fupports an opinion, that the ceremony of pouring out water at the 
Feaft of Tabernacles, to which our Lord is fuppofed to allude, 
John, vii. 37, 38, and which the Jews themfelves feem at a lofs 
to explain, had a reference to the rains then expected to fall, ac» 
cording to the reprefentation of R. Akibah || ; and that this rite 
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* A.D, 1772, + Volney’s Travels, vol. i. p. 325. Bog, 
Tranil. T See Obferv. vol. iii. p. zo. § See ‘Travels, 
‘PP: 337 and 329. | Lightfoot’s Works, vol. ii. p. 973 
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s derived from the Perfians, and other neighbouring nations, 
ong whom they dwelt in the time of their captivity. 

We fhall copy Obf. 5. becaufe it is fhort, and contains a cir- 
cumftance unnoticed both by commentators and phyfiologifts. 

« [remarked in a preceding volume™*, that ingenious travellers 
have fuppofed the kind of cloud which the fervant of Elijah faw (like 
man’s hand) is a matural prognoftic of rain, and obferved as fuch in 
the Ea/t at this day; perhaps it may be fo in the We? too. 

¢ For a very learned, ingenious, and deferving clergyman in Suf- 
folk made this memorandum, on reading the paragraph I have re- 
ferred to: ‘1 faw a cloud like a man’s hand on an high hill at Beach- 
borough in Kent, and immediately followed by a violent fhower, 

fair again.” 
PP fet) tallove the figure of the cloud, feen at Mount Carmel, is 
commonly confidered as an uameaning circumi{tance in the prophetic 
hiftory, for want of due obfervation.’ 

The eleventh Obfervation relates to the time of fheep-fhearing 
jn the Holy Land. And here Mr. Harmer takes occafion to obe 
ferve, that the wafhing of many of the fheep at Watesheld, pre- 
paratory to the fhearing, was, in the year 1785, on the 17th of 
May; and yet one of the tokens to mark out the time given by 
Dyer, in the Fleece, and quoted by Dr. Aiken, in his Calendar of 
Nature, is when the 
verdant elder {preads 

Her filver flowers ; 

which was not that year till the middle of June. We have been 
informed by an intelligent farmer, in one of the midland coun- 
ties, that, owing to the inclofure of common fields, and the 
confequent improved ftate of our pafture Jands, fheep become fit 
for fhearing fome weeks fooner than they formerly did. This 
accounts for the difagreement between the prelent time for that 
bufinefs and Mr. Dyer’s traditionary token, which in more 
homely verfe is in the mouths of all the country people in thofe 
parts. 

Obf. 21. * The fame caution that has engaged the Eaftern people 
in general, that tend cattle, not to fleep in the open air, but to make 
ufe of tents, it fhould feem, engages them not to fit or lie in their 
tents on the moiit ground, but to make ufe of fome kind of car- 
peting. 

* The poorer fort of 4rabs of our times make ufe of mats in their 
tents+; and other inhabitants of thofe countries, who affect ancient 
fimplicity of manners, make ufe of goat fkins, in a way that may 
afford an amufing illuftration of fome paflages of the Pentateuch, 


which relate to the mode of living obferved by the Ifraclites in the 
Wildernefs. 
* Dr. Richard Chandler, in his Travels in Greece, tells us, that 
be Jax fome Dervithes at Athens fitting on goat Jkins; and that he was 
* Obierv. vol. i. ch. 1. Obf. 15. 


f Voy, dans la Paleftine, par de la Roque, p. 176. 
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afterwards condu&ed into a room futuifbed in like manner, ewith the 
ame kind of carpeting, where be was treated with a pipe and coffee by 
the chief Dervifh *. 

‘ Thofe that are at all acquainted with Oriental manners, in thefe 
Jater times, know that their Dervi/bes (who are a fort of Mahometan 
Devotees, a good deal refembling the begging Friars of the church 
of Rome) affect great fimplicity, and even fometimes aufterity, in 
their drefs and way of living. As thefe Dervifhes then, that Dr, 
Chandler vifited, fat on goat fkins, and ufed no other kind of carpet 
for the accommodation of them that vifited them ; fo it fhould feem 
that the Ifraelites in the Wildernefs made ufe of kins for mattreffes + 
to lie upon, and confequently we may equally fuppofe to fit upon in 
the day time, initead of a carpet. 

‘ Skins then of goats, as well as of /beep and Sullocks, mutt have 
been among them very valuable things, and as fuch the Prief that 
offered any burnt offering was to have its Rin, Lev. vii. 8.’ 

The paflave quoted, under the next Obfervation, from the 
book of Judith, viz. ch. xii. ver. 15. confirms the truth of thefe 
remarks, Mr. H. takes, in our opinion, meedle/s pains to recon. 
cile it with the high antiquity which he has aicribed to carpets, 
in a former volume. 

Obf. 34. £ The Scriptures, in defcribing the ruined ftate into 
which fome celebrated cities were to be reduced, reprefents them, 
not unfrequently t, as fo to be defolated, that no fhepherds with 
flocks fhould haunt them.’-—~-*‘ This is a proper reprefentation of 
complete deftruction. For, in the Eaft, it is common for fhepherds to 
make ufe of remaining ruins, to fhelter their flocks from the heat of 
the middle of the day, and from the dangers of the night.’ 

Mr. H. has quoted two paflages from Chandler’s Travels in 
Afia § in confirmation of this remark. 

‘ Babylon and Nineveh,’ as he obferves, p. 102, * were both to 
be made defolate; but their circumftances might be, and, according 
to the predictions of the Prophets, a&ually were to be very different. 
Babylon was to be xever inhabited, no Arabian was to pitch bis tent 
there; but wild beafis of the Defert were to lie there, and their bouje 
to be filled with doieful creatures. Uf. xiii. 20, 21. Lut flocks were to 
hie down in Nineveh, and the bea/ts of the neighbouring people, and the 
voice of finging || be heard from the windows, or holes of its ruinated 
palaces. Zeph. ii. 14.’ 

In Obf. 37. and 38. from a paper, by Mr. King, on our old 
caftles, pubjifhed in the Archaologia , Mr. H. has endeavoured 
to throw fome light upon 2 Sam. xvii, 24—33. ch. xix. 8. and 
2 Kings, ix.13. His remarks are ingenious and plaufible; but 
we refer to the book, 

Obf. 6o. * Our verfion of Gen. xxxi. 46. reprefents Jacob futing, 
with his relations and friends, when he held a folemn feaft, ona 
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* P. 103, 104. + See Lev. xv. 17. t See lft 
xiii. 20. Jer. xlix. 18, &c. § P.agt. and 130, 131. | 
| “* Battern flocks,” My. EH. obferves, ‘ fuppofe songs and inf 
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ones: one would be inclined to fufpect the juftnefs of the 
pap of n, as to this circaumitance ;’m=* but it is made //s incredible, 
ogee Niebuhr has given us, in the firft volume of his Tra- 
byt ¢ the manner in which fome of the nobles of the court of the 
ss yer themfelves, when he vifited that prince at Sana of Arae 
opt capital city: ‘* 1 had gone from my lodgings indifpofed, and 
alias fo long, found myfelf fo faint, thac I was obliged to afk 
‘rmifion to quit the room. 1 found near the door fome of the 
rincipal officers of the court, who were fitting, in a {cattered man- 
ner, in the fhade, upon ftones, by the fide of the wall. Among them 
was the Nakib (the General, or rather Matter of the Horfe), Gheir 
filab, with whom I had fome acquaintance before. He immedi- 
aiely refigned his place to me, and applied himfelf to draw together 

ones into an heap, in order to build himfelf a new Seat. 

‘ This management to us appears very ftrange; it might poflibly 
beowing to the extreme heat of that time of the year in that country,*, 
which made fitting on the ground very difagreeable ; it can hardly 
however be fuppoted that they fat upon the heap of ftones that had 
been gathered together on Mount Gilead}, for this reafon, fince high 
grounds are cooler than thofe that lie low}; fince it was in the 
(pring time, when the heat is more moderate, for it was in the time 
of theep-fhearing § : but ic might be wet, and difagreeable fitting on 
the ground, efpecially as they were not furnifhed with a fufficient 
number of carpets, purfuing after Jacob in a great hurry; and feve- 
ral countries furnifhing ftones /o flat as to be capable of being formed 
intoa pavement, or feat, not fo uneafy as we may have imagined. 
Mount Gilead might be fuch a country. It might alfo be thought to 
tend more firongly to imprefs the mind when this featt of reconciliae 
tion was eaten upon that very heap that was defigned to be the me- 
morial of this renewed friendfhip ||.’ 

Obf. 86. ‘It is extremely difficult, if not impoffible, precifely to 
determine the meaning of thofe three words in Dan. iii. 21. which 
are tranflated in our verfion, coats, Aofen, and Aarts; but thofe words 
fem to me, in general, to point out thofe badges of honour that were 
upon thefe three Jewifh heroes, not any part of their common drefs.? 

_ Mr. H. fupports this opinion with great ingenuity, by refer- 
fing to the carvings that are found in the ruins of Perfepolis, as 
dclineated in Sir John Chardin’s Traveis, particularly, an an- 
cient Perfian facred proceffion, in which fome of the figures have 
habits and enfigns of dignity, that bear fome relation to the ge- 
heral meaning of the ortginal terms in Daniel. 

| Oof. 93- * The Eafern people fpread mats, or {mall carpets, un- 
cer them when they pray, and even fuppofe it unlawful to pray on 
te bare ground ; is it not natural to fuppofe that the Jews had 
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* ©The latter end of July. See alfo p. 245, where we have an 
account of their not fitting on the ground in another part of Arabia, 
Which is a burning fand,’ 


+ Gen. xxxi. 21, t This is a remark made by Niebuhr, 
bver and over again, in this volume of his Travels. 
§ Gen. xxxi, 19, | Veries 48——52, 
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fomething under them when they prayed, and that this was 9 >: 
of fackcloth in times of peculiar humiliation ? piece 
¢ When they wore fackcloth in the day, it is not perhaps natura! 
to fuppofe they flept in fine linen; but I thould fuppofe fome paffa 
of Scripture, which, in our tranflation, fpeak of laying * in facheles 
are rather to be underftood of ying proftrate before God on fackcloxh, 
than taking their repofe on that coarfe and harfh kind of tug.’ 

‘« The learned and exact Vitringa makes no remark of this kind 
on that paflage of Iaiah, ** Is it fuch a faft as I have chofen? aq, 
for a man to afflict his foul ? Is it to dow down the head asa bulruf 
and to /pread fackeloth and afbes under him + ?”” He only quotes whats 
faid of Ahab, 1 Kings, xxi. 27. and the Jews in Shuthan, Efther 
iv. 3. as of a fimilar nature, and feems to underftand this piece of 
humiliation before God of lodging on fackcloth. But furely, j 
muft be much more natural to underftand the folemnity of prota. 
tion on fackcloth before God, which follows the mention of hang. 
ing down the head, ufed in kneeling, or in ftanding as fuppliants 
before him, rather than of fleeping in fackcloth, the night before or 
the night after the day of fafting. 

‘ A paffage in Jofephus ftrongly confirms this, in which he de. 
fcribes the deep concern of the Jews for the death of Herod Agrippa, 
after having been ftricken fuddenly with a violent diforder in the 
theatre of Cefarea. Upon the news of this danger, * immediately 
the multitude, with their wives and children, fitting upon fackcloth, 
according to their country rites, prayed for the King: all places 
were filled with wailing and lamentation : while the King who lay 
in an upper room, beholding the people thus below falling proftrate 
on the ground, could not himfelf refrain from tears.”’ Antiq. lib. xix. 
cap. 8. § 2. p.951. Here we fee the fitting on fackcloth, reiting on 
their hams, in prayer, and falling proftrate at times on the fackcloth, 
was a Jewilh obfervance in times of humiliation and diftrefs.’ 

We look upon this as a very judicious obfervation, fetting 
many paflages of Scripture in a truer and ftronger light than 
that in which they are ufually placed. In Efther, iv. 3. the 
Hebrew runs, And fackcloth and a/bes were laid under many f. 

Obf. 124, 125, 126. (P. 17—70, of vol. iv.) contain an elie 
borate commentary on So!omon’s animated reprefentation of the 
infirmities and other evils attendant on old age, Ecclefiaftes, xii 
2—6. Dr. Mead, Mr. H. obferves, has appropriated a chapter 
of his Medica Sacra to the explanation of this paflage, in which 
he feems to confider the feveral images contained in it as form 
ing one emblematical catalogue of the ufual afflidtive attendants 
on old age. Mr. H. on the contrary thinks it more natural ‘to 
underftand the 2d verfe as a general allegorical reprefentation of 
the decline of life, as being its winter; the 3d, 4th, and part of 
the 5th verfe, as dcefcriptive of the particular bitterneffes of that 
part of life; after that as mentioning death and the grave; 40 
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* [t fhould have been ** lying.” T If, lviii. Se 
{ See Eng. Bible, in the margin. 
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h verfe, as emblematically reprefenting the ftate of the 
death, before its diffolving into duft.” He fupports 
view of the paflage with great ingenuity, and whatever may 
antl oht of bis general fcheme, has thrown confiderable lighe 
S dealee expreffions and images. We cannot but recom- 
Ks opr whole to the attention of the critical and curious. 
= 18g. contains an ingenious illuftration of the defcription, 
- b be Prophet Jeremiah, ch. ii. 6. of the Wildernels 
a oh which the Ifraelites travelled, from Irwin’s account, in 
eae up the Red Sea, of his Journey from Ghinna to Cairo 
through another part of the fame Wildernefs. In one partica- 
lr, we think that he is miftaken. He fuppofes that the Pro- 
’ in the expreflion, @ /and—of the foadow of death, refers to 
the venomous ferpents and feorpions with which the Wildernefs 
abounded, We think it more natural to connect this expreffion 
with that which precedes it, as the Prophet himfelf has done, 


and tounderftand by a land of drought and of the foadow of death, 
aplace in which they were in imminent danger of perifhing 


h want of water. 
“on 193. ¢ Irwin complains heavily of the oane/s of the naviga- 


tion of the Red Sea, owing to the number of rocks on that coaft, the 
numerous banks of fand, and the unfavourablenefs of the wind, to 
thole that want to go up towards the north end of this fea or gulph * : 
ppon which he remarks, that by their mode of coafting alone, he 
could eafily conceive Ulyfles to have been ten years rounding the 
fhores of Greece + s—’ 

‘ Surely the Obfervation might be better applied to the time con- 
fumed by Solomon’s navy, in fetching gold from Ophir, though he 
had the afliftance of Hiram’s fubjects, and that the Tyrians were the 
mot fkilful navigators in the world in thofe times. Solomon’s navy 
failed precifely in the fame fea with Irwin, and were gone but three 
yearst. ‘The adventures of Ulyfles took up ten years, ona lefs dan- 
gerous coat.” ; 

Obf. 222. ‘ Rebecca’s covering herfelf with a veil, when Ifaac 
came tomeet her, which is mentioned Gen. xxiv. 65. is to be con- 
idered, { apprehend, rather as a part of the ceremonial belonging to 
the pre/enting a bride to her intended hufband ; than an effe& either 
of female delicacy, or defire to appear in the moft attractive form.’ 

“ Itis impoflible,” fays Mr. Barrington §, ‘* however, that Re- 
becca’s G:cie20» could have been the fame with Tamar’s, for a veil 
covering the face is {tated to be peculiar to harlots: I therefore rather 
underilood that Rebecca, upon feeing her deftined hufband, lights of 
her camel to put on a clean habit, and appear as /mart as poflible. 
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* * The foutherly winds prevail only in December, January, and 
February ; and at the changes of the moon, they are fometimes fel¢ 
for a day or two in the other months, Pp. 140.’ 

. t Voy. up the Red Sea, p. 84. t 1 Kings, x. 22. 2 Chron. 
a 21, § Archxologia, vol, v. p. 1216 ne 
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As for raifing a veil on approaching a man, it muft be remembe 
fhe had travelled with Abraham’s fervant.” red 
‘ Travelling before with Abraham’s head fervant, and his ¢ 
panions, for he had {feveral men with him *, fhe, doubtlefs, ty 
ifaac appeared, had obferved all the decencies ancient Eaftern modeh, 
required, as Mr. Barrington fuppofes : her covering herfelf then with 
a veil was not on that account. But neither was it, I thould ima. 
gine, the effect of female folicitude to fet herfelf off to advantage 9 
Mr. Barrington rather humouroufly fuppofes. I fhould imagine , 
moit probable, that it was a part of the ceremonial of thofe times On 

fuch occafions. 

‘ The Eaftern brides are wont to be veiled in a particular manner 
it fhould feem, when prefented to the bridegroom. Thofe that give 
us an account of their cuftoms at fuch times, take notice of their 
being veiled a// over. Dr. Ruflel gives us this circumftance jn his 
account of a Maronite wedding +, which, he fays, may ferve as 3 
{pecimen of all the reft, there being nothing materially different jy 
the ceremonies of the different fects f. 

‘ His mentioning her being veiled quite over § feems to expref 
the veil being larger than ufual at fuch time; as the colour, which, 
he tells us, is red |], is mentioned as different from that of common 
veils. 

‘ The veil, I fhould fuppofe, that Rebecca put on, was fuch an 
one as was appropriate to fuch a folemnity; and that the was pre. 
fented to Ifaac, by her xur/e, and other female attendants, in form, 

_* Ido not know that it is fo inconfiitent as this ingenious writer 
fuppofes, if we fhou!d believe>'l'amar’s veil was much the fame a 
Rebecca’s; both, it fhould feem, differed from thofe the Eafern 
women wear in common ; but the going in proceflion to meet a bride- 
groom, certainly was a fufficient difference from the fitting by the 
way fide, unattended, and even quite alone, in fucha drel as was 
the wonted prelude to matrimonial tran{factions.’ 

This Obfervation is a decifive proof of the necefiity of being 
acquainted with Oriental cuitoms and manners, as well as with 
antiquity, in order rightly to underftand the incidents and cir- 
cumftances noticed in Scripture hiftory. 

We had intended to have made a quotation or two from the 
{pecimen which our Author has given of fimilar obfervations on 
the claffics ; but this article is drawn out to fuch a length, that 
we are obliged to omit them. : 

The ample quotations that we have made, may give our Read- 
ers an idea of the entertainment which they may expect to find 
in thefe volumes, and cannot, we think, but make them defirous 


aD 
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* Gen. xxiv. 32, 59. + Defcript. of Aleppo, p. 126. _ 
t P.. 126. § * One of the plates in the firft volume of Nit- 
buhr’s Voy. en Arabie et en autres Pays circumvoilins, is a reprefenta- 
tion of a nuptial proceflion, where the bride is reprefented in this 
manner veiled all over, and attended by other women in common 
veils, which do not prevent their eyes being feen,’ 
4] Red gaufe, p. 126. 
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of perufing the whole. We with that the Author had paid more 

tion to his /anguage; which is in general proltx and inelegant, 
and fometimes inaccurate. The whole of this publication might, 
sat without any injury, have been comprized in two thirds 
em prefent compafs, “This, however, is a trivial fault, de- 
rogating but little from the well-earned reputation which Mr. 
Harmer acquired by his two former works, and which, in our 


opinion, he has well fupported in the prefent. Em oS 


Ant. VI. Grose’s Military Antiquities, concluded. | See Review 
for laft Month. 





HE fecond volume of this valuable work begins with the 

article of clothing. Few hiltorical records of early date 
are found, refpecting the clothing of the army. In feveral writs 
to Sheriffs for aflembling the forces, the foldiers are ordered to 
come clothed with a fuit; but no particular directions are given 
asto make or colour. ‘The firft inftance, which Captain Grofe 
has produced, of government having clothed the troops, is taken 
from Rymer. It appears that Edward III, directed his Cham- 
berlains, in 13375 to purchale a fufiicient quantity of cloth for 
making one fuic for each man, coniiiting of a tunic and mantle ; 
the coft of which fhould be allowed at the Treafury. Our Au- 
thor gives an account of the manner of clothing foldiers that 
were raifed by indenture, and of the badges by which different 
corps were diftinguifhed. An uniform is defcribed in a manu- 
fcript of the time of Hen. VIII. in the College of Arms, Capt. 
Grofe has given a copy of it ; part of which we fhali tranfcribe, 
that our Readers may form fome idea of the merry Andrew look- 
ing fellows that compofed the army of thofe days: 

‘ Furfte, every man fowdyer to have a cote of blew clothe, after 
fache fafhion as al! footmens cotes be made here at London, to ferve 
his Majeftie in this jorney, and that the fame be garded with redde 
elothe, after fuche forte as others be made here. And the beit fene® 
to be trymmed after fuch fort as fhall pleafe the Captayne to devife. 
Provided alwayes, that noe gentleman nor other were any manner of 
filk uppon the garde of his coate, fave oonely uppon his lefte fleeves 
and that noe yoman were any manner of filke upon his faide cote; nor 
noe gentleman, nor yeoman, to were any manner of badge. 

‘ Item, Every man to provide a payer of hofe for every of his 
men, the right hofe to be all red and the lefte all blew, with oone 
tripe of three fingers brode of red upon the outfide of his legg from 
the ftocke downward.” 

We muft not, however, defcend too much to particulars, in 
defcribing the uniform either of this or the fubfequent times; the 
Curious reader is, therefore, referred to the book: where he will 
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“*® «The beft fene,’ z. ¢. the beft locking men.’ 
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find not only the clothing in different reigns minutely fpecified. - 
’ but alfo its coft, and an account of the abufes that have been 
practifed in furnifhing it. 

Captain Grofe next defcribes the manner in which military 
juftice has been and now is adminiftered. In the earlier periods, 
it was chiefly under the direction of the high conftable and mar. 
fhal ; who prefided as judges, and, affifted by civilians, and of. 
ficers experienced in military affairs, tried and punifhed accord. 
ing to the laws of war then in force, not only all military 
offences, but likewife determined all kinds of fuits depending 
between the followers of the army. After the office of High 
Conftable ceafed, the Marthal retained the prerogative of fitting 
as chief judge. The Marfhal’s court lafted however not long; 
for, as the commiffions of moft of the Commanders in Chief 
contained a claufe, authorifing them to enaé ordonances for the 
government of the army under their command, and to fit in 
judgment themfelves, it feems that the independency of the Mar- 
fhal’s court was encroached on, and a new court, under the de- 
nomination of a Court or Council of War, appears to have been 
eftablifhed ; which fat at ftated times, as ordered by the Com- 
mander in Chief, and at which officers of a certain rank fat as 
members, and inftead of the Marfhal, we hear of an officer called 
the Prefident of the High Court of War. After defcribing thefe 
feveral courts, the Author comes to courts martial, in their 
prefent ferm. At what time they were firft held, is not eafy to 
afcertain; but after the Revolution, the form and powers of 
courts martial were fettled by an act of parliament, and the mi- 
litary laws, called Articles of War, were made under that au- 
thority. This act, which is generally * renewed every year un- 
der the title of the ** Mutiny Bill,” the ordonances of war, and 
martial regulations of our early Kings (as they greatly illuftrate 
the military hiftory), are particularly noticed by the Captain; 
and he has laid fuch of them, as he has been able to procure, be- 
fore his readers, tranfcribing or abridging them as the articles 
feem to require; accompanying each with remarks and criti- 
cifms. 

The original mutiny act feems to have been paffed in a hurry, 
merely to give fome kind of law to an army that was then ina 
very unfettled ftate. By gradual additions and amendments, 
both the articles of war and the mutiny aét have increafed to 
their prefent fize; yet in many parts, Captain Grofe thinks that 
there is room for farther amendments, and that feveral particu- 
Jars-of the act are vague, difputable, and require explanation :— 
the act on which he founds this obdfervation, is that of the year 
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* Inftances occur which fhew that the Mutiny Bill has not always 
pafled annually. w that the Mutiny Bill has a 
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17853 and, to juftify the affertion, he enumerates the particulars, 
which are either objectionable, or not fufficiently explicit, but 
they are of too great extent to be comprifed in this article, and 
too valuable to be mutilated by an abridgment. 

The court-martial next attraéts the attention of our military 
hiftorian ; who particularly defcribes, not only what the court- 
martial is, but how the proceedings in it are coadudted ; and 
here his intimate acquaintance with military affairs enables him 
to difcufs the fubject with peculiar propriety. 

From matters refpecting martial law, Capt. G. who is not 
over-attentive to orderly arrangement, proceeds to defcribe the 
method of quartering troops; and, after employing fourteen 
pages on this fubject, we find him engaged in giving an account 
of fuch rewards for military fervices as government bath from 
time to time beftowed on thofe who deferve particular tokens of 
approbation. 

In the foremoft rank of military rewards, we find Chelfea 
college, with the out-penfions from that eftablifhment, an infti- 
tution that does honour to its founder and to the nation: for, by 
holding out to our foldiery the profpeét of a comfortable retire- 
ment in old age, they are encouraged to encounter hardfhips, 
fatigues, the ravages of unwholefome climates, wounds, and 
even death itfelf, for the fervice of their country. 

From the Captain’s account of Chelfea college, it appears 
that it was originally intended by James I. [of pious memory] 
to confit of a number of learned divines, who, being amply 
furnifhed with books, and the neceflaries, as well as convenien- 
cies of life, and being exempt, like the Monks in former times, 
from all worldly cares, might devote their whole timevand abi- 
lities to the ftudy and teaching of controverfial divinity, efpe- 
cially thofe points which were difputed between the churches of 
England and Rome. For this purpofe, the King incorporated the 
college, and endowed it, by letters patent, with the reverfion of 
certain lands in Chelfea, then under leafe to Charles Earl of 
Nottingham, The King laid the firft ftone of the building, 
and gave the members of the college a licence to take from 
Windfor foreft the timber neceflary to complete it. ‘The build- 
ing, however, for want of money, went on flowly ; and, before 
an eighth part of the model was executed, it ftood ftill. It re- 
mained in this ftate for fome years; but at length, the King, to 
advance fo good awork, fent letters to the Archbifhop of Can- 
terbury, requiring him to ftir up the clergy of his province to 
Contribute toward it; in confequence of which, collections were 
made, but the produce was fmall. About this time Dr. Sut- 
cliff, the Provoft of the college, died and bequeathed to it four 
confiderable farms ; but the Doétor’s good example not being 
followed, nor any other bequefts or donations accruing, the 
Rey, Nov, 1788, Ee building 
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building flopped again, and ina fhort time the defign was aban: 
doned. After the reftoration, Charles II. wanting a convenient 
hofpital for the reception of fick, maimed, and fuperannuated 
foldiers, converted the unfinifhed buildings of the college.to that 
ufe; he accordingly began to erect his royal hofpital on this 
{pot ; it was carried on during the fhort reign of James II, and 
finifhed in that of William and Mary by Sir Chriftopher Wren, 

The ample defcription of the foundation of this hofpital, of 
which we have given a fhort abridgment, is fucceeded by an 
account of the building, and of its prefent adminiftration, from 
which we fhall extract the following paragraph, as an admirable 
{pecimen of the Cen/ure courteous. 

© It isa melancholy confideration, that among the many fuperan- 
nuated quarter-mafters, ferjeant-majors, and ferjeants in and about 
the hofpital, none can be found worthy or able to fill the inferior 
offices of the houfe, or to be employed as artificers to it; were there 
any properly qualified to be found among them, it is not to be cre- 
dited that thefe appointments would be beftowed on gentlemen’s 
valets-de-chambres, or other difcharged domettics, which is faid to be 
fometimes the cafe; as the perfons who have the difpofal of thofe 
places, muft well know how few rewards are in ftore for the inferior 
ranks of military men, particularly thofe above mentioned, and yet 
thefe men are, in a great meafure, the nerves and finews of our 
armies, who bear the brunt of the battle, and the fatigues of the 
day ; torob them of their right in this charity, is peculiarly cruel, 
as it is in part the produce of their own money ; feveral of the places, 
though of humble denomination and nominal falary, would be con- 
fidered, by many married fubalterns, as a noble provifion for them- 
felves and families.’ 

The Half-pay is another military reward of which the Captain 
gives an account, together with the widows penfion, and other 
provifions ; particularly an hofpital of private endowment in the 
city of Hereford, for fuperannuated non-commiffioned officers 
and foldiers, which was founded by Sir Thomas Coningfby of 
Hampton Court, in the county of Hereford, about the year 1614. 
* It is fomewhat remarkable,’ fays the Captain, * that this is almof 
the only private endowment by which the foldier is benefited ; while 
there is fcarce any other profeflion or trade, but fome fuccefsful 
member of their vocation has provided a comfortable retreat for a few 
of his ancient and indigent brethren. No reflection is hereby meant 
on military gentlemen who have every efiential difpofition requifite 
for doing the like, except the means, the profeflion of arms being fo 
far from enabling even thofe of high rank to found hofpitals, thatit 
requires great ceconomy to prevent their families becoming candidates 
for admiffion into them.’ 

Next to rewards, the author enumerates and defcribes military 
punifhments under the feveral heads—capital, lofs of members, 
corporal, pecuniary, degradatory, cafhiering, imprifonment, fuf- 
penfion, and reprimand ; of thefe fome aff:¢ commiffioned officers 
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alone, fome commiffioned and non-commiflioned officers and fol- 
diers, and others non -commiffioned officers and foldiers only. 

Camps, and the mode of encampment, are amply treated of, 
and elegant engravings of ancient and modern tents, and plans 
of encampments, are given in illuftration of the text. 

Mufic next engages the writer’s attention: he defcribes the 
different inftruments that have been in ufe, from the time of 
Edward III. having met with no reco:ds before that period 
wherein they are mentioned ; yet, doubtlefs, mufic muft have 
been ufed, even in the earlieft ages, to animate the foldiers in 
battle, &c. as well as for the purpofe of fignals. 

Fiags, banners, and other enfigns, the Captain thinks are of 
great antiquity: their various forms and ufes are minutely de- 
fcribed, after which he proceeds to give the different kinds of 
exercifes that have been ufed in our armies. This extenfive 
fudject is here fully treated in all its parts, and the motions and 
manoeuvres are illuftrated by 143 engraved figures. 

The next fubjeé&t which occurs is the Artillery. The pro- 
jectile machines ufed by the ancients are defcribed in the works 
of Vitruvius, Ammianus Marcellinus, and other writers ; but, 
for want of illuftrative drawings, the defcriptions are in general 
extremely obfcure, and in fome parts unintelligible. Mr. New- 
ton*, who is preparing a new edition of Vitruvius, has been 
particularly attentive to that part of his author which treats of 
thefe machines; he has alfo examined what different writers 
have faid concerning them, and, by models and experiments, has 
endeavoured to afcertain the theory of their conftruction. The 
refults of his labours have been communicated by him to Cap- 
tain Grofe, who has inferted them in the prefent work. 

Befide their proje@tile machines, our anceftors had engines of 
various kinds, either for attacking or defending fortified towns; 
and thefe are here defcribed, and elegantly delineated on copper- 
plates, 

Next in order to the mechanical inventions, our Author ap- 
plies himfelf to the confideration of chemical difcoveries. ‘The 
Greek fire firft engages his notice: its compofition is unknown, 
and, although the Captain hath been induftrious in colleéting 
and comparing the different accounts of its effe€ts and appear- 
ances, yet he hath not much elucidated the obfcure ideas which 
have been given of it. “Ihe deftruGtion,and bavock which it 
mace is affigned as a reafon for feveral people having had) pen- 
lions given them, for fecreting the knowlege of..its compofi- 
tion, 
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* This, we fuppofe, is the fame Mr. Newton who gave an exccl- 
a tranflation of the firft five books of Vitruvius, inj the year ry7t; 
YF an account of which, fee Review, vol, xlvyiy page 193, 
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The invention of gun-powder is too important and beneficia? . 
a difcovery to be flightly mentioned by the military hiftorian, 
The date of the invention, and the perfon to whom mankind are 
indebted for it, are equally unknown. Captain Grofe relates 
the-common ftory of its accidental difcovery by the German 
Monk, Bartholdus Schwartz, about 1320 *; but by extraés 
from various writers, he confirms the opinion of feveral modern 
authors, who have placed the invention of gun- powder, and its 
application to artillery, in the remote ages of the world. The 
Captain fhews that in the Gentoo laws +, fuppofed at leaft as 
ancient as the time of Mofes, fire-arms, gun-powder, and can- 
non, are exprefsly mentioned; he renews the fufpicion that 
Alexander the Great did abfolutely meet with fireearms in In- 
dia, as a paflage in Quintus Curtius feems to intimate. Ufano 
alfo is quoted, who places the invention in the year of Chrift 
85. Other extraéts are made for fupporting the opinion; and 
then the Captain proceeds to fhew when it was firft employed in 
our army. He gives alfo the proportions of the ingredients ufed 
in different ages; fome of which, efpecially the earlieft, would 
indeed make very weak gun-powder: nor are any of them fuch 
as are found by experience to be the beft, viz. 75 parts of puri- 
fied nitre, 15% of charcoal, and g? of fulphur. 

At what time cannon were firft ufed in Europe, is not clearly 
afcertained. The earlieft record here quoted is one preferved in 
the Chamber of Accounts at Paris, which fhews that the French 
ufed cannon in 1338. Villani, an Italian author, fays, that the 
Englifh had cannon at the battle of Crefly, in 1346. And John 
Barbour, Archdeacon of Aberdeen, fays, Edward III. had ar- 
tillery in his firft campaign againft the Scots in 1327. After 
a long inveftigation, in order to fix the time when cannon were 
firft ufed, the Captain goes on to defcribe their forms and cone 
ftruction at different periods, and gives feveral drawings of can- 
non, bombards, colouverine, bombs, &c. 

Fortification is the next fubjeét of our Author’s enquiry. The 
ancients feem to have had but very imperfeé ideas of this fcience. 
Their chief dependance was on the height and thicknefs of their 
walls; they found, however, that the enemy, when clofe under 
the wall, could not be molefted but by arrows, darts, or ftones 
thrown perpendicularly on their heads; hence they conftructed 
round towers, projecting out of the wall, and the portions of 
wall between the towers were built in a right line, fo that from 
the tower they could fhoot at the enemy attacking the wall. The 
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* For the ftory at length, we refer to the Review, vol. xliii. p. 41% 
1320 feems to be a typographical error for 1380. 
+ Of Mr. Halhed’s tranflation of the Code of Gentoo Laws, we 


gave fome account in vol, lvi. p. 363. 
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form of the fortification was confequently changed from a circle 
to a polygon with towers in the angles. Tvhis, in a great mea- 
fure, removed the inconvenience, but ftill there remained parts 
of, and near, the towers, which could not be feen, called dead 
angles: to remedy thefe, the towers were built fquare, and 
placed with one of their angles in the angle of the wall. Near 
as this contrivance was to the true fhape, it did not fully anfwer 
the purpofe for which it was intended: at length neceffity feems 
to have dictated the method of defcribing the falient faces of the 
towers by right lines drawn from the angles, made by the fides 
of the adjacent towers and the curtain. This conftruction was 
perfe@ly complete, leaving no fpot of the outfide unfeen or un- 
defended. 

After the general hiftory of the progrefs of fortification, of 
which ‘we have given the above very fhort abridgment, Captain 
Grofe accurately defcribes an ancient fortrefs with references to 
the explanatory delineations: he gives alfo an account of the 
manner in which a fiege was conduted, with general figures, not 
only of the operations, but particular ones of the different ma- 
~ and contrivances ufed both by the befiegers and the be- 

eged, 

The town having furrendered, Captain Grofe recites the 
method of treating the prifoners of war, and of ranfoming them. 
The rigid treatment fhewn to them in ancient times, ftrongly 
marks the ferocity and uncultivated manners of our anceftors, 
even to ladies of high rank, notwithftanding the homage faid to 
have been paid to the fair fex in the days of chivalry. Many 
inftances are given from Rymer, among which is one refpecting 
the Countefs of Baghun or Buchan, a Scoettith prifoner, for 
whofe confinement the Chamberlain of Scotland, or his lieu- 
tenant, were, by writ of privy feal, 24 Edward I. A. D. 1306, 
directed to fit up one of the turrets of the caftleof Berwick, and 
therein to build a flrong cage of lattice-work well ftrengthened 
with iron; in which the Countefs was to be kept, without being 
fuffered to go out on any account whatfoever. The fifter of 
Robert Bruce was prifoner at the fame time, and treated in the 
fame manner. 

With the article of Prifoners, Captain Grofe concludes his 
work, * having,’ he fays, * to the utmoft of his abilities endea- 
voured to complete the plan propofed in the advertifement.’ For 
the faults and errors, particularly the typographical ones, he 
relies on the candour and indulgence of his readers, as he aflures 
them, fuch errors * were not caufed by negligence or inattention.’ 

We have now gone through the cortents of thefe elegant and 
Curious volumes, containing a great mafs of valuable informa- 
tion, which we moft heartily wifh, for our own fakes as well as 


for that of other readers, had been fomewhat more methodically 
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arranged. Had the work been divided into chapters or fee. 
tions, or had the different parts of it been diftinguithed, only by 
a {mall blank fpace, it would, moft probably, have pleafed the 
modern reader more than we imagine it wil!, in its prefent con- 
tinued and uninterrupted form; in which two large quarto vo- 
Jumes proceed regularly from the beginning to the end, with- 
out the requifite intimations where one fubject terminates and 


another begins. This circumftance however may be confidered, . 


perhaps, as a mere point of tafte, in which our judgment may 
happen to differ from that of the very ingenious author; who 
has made choice of the method which beft pleafed himfelf, in 
compiling a work that muft have coft him much time and great 
labour; and which will be read with pleafure by every lover of 
hiftory, antiquities, and military affairs. 

The accuracy of Captain Grofe’s drawings, and the elegance 
with which the plates are executed, will amply fupport the repu- 
tation which this intelligent antiquary has juftly acquired by his 


former publications. R ™m- 








Art. VII. Archaeologia, or mifcellancous Traéts relating to Anti- 
quity: publifhed by the Society of Antiquaries of London. 
Vol. VIII. concluded. See our Jatt. 


AYMAN ROOKE Efq. having examined the Druidi- 
cal Monuments in Derdyfhire, with fome fuccefs, in the 
twenty-firft number of this volume, gives an Account of the 
Brimbam Racks in Yorkfbire. They are a wonderful aflemblage, 
{cattered about the moor, feven miles from Rip/ey, on the road 
to Pately-bridge; occupying, all together, a {pace of about forty 
acres. ‘Ine extraordinary pofition of thefe rocks is fuppofed 
to have been owing to fome violent convulfion of nature, but it 
is evident, we are told, that art has not been wanting to render 
their fituation yet more remarkable, Fragments of rocks ob- 
tained great regard, and even veneration, from people of very 
remote antu:quity: here they are found, placed one on another, 
fome having plainly the marks of the tool. This writer, though 
he does not venture to determine, conjectures that they are the 
work of the Druids. The Britens having had early communi- 
cations with the Egyptians and Pheenicians, it is probable, he 
thinks, that the latter imparted their arts and religious ceremo- 
nies to the Druids, who would politically conceal them from 
the people, that by means of auguries and divinations, the greater 
fubmiffion might be yielded to their decrees. To purpofes of 
this kind Mr. Rooke imagines thefe rocks to have been deftined. 
They are of various forms; fome are rock-idols; others are 
rock:ng-ftones ; feveral have been perforated, in one inftance 
et leaft, quite through, ‘Yo thefe our author afligns the name 
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of the oracular flone, {uppofing that hence the crafty Druids 
might contrive to deliver predictions and commands which the 
credulous people would receive as proceeding from the rock- 
deity. It is well known, that many, who enjoyed far fuperior 
advantages for religious knowlege, have in later times em- 
ployed fuch deceitful and fcandalous methods to promote their 
ambitious and tyrannical views. Whether it was thus in the 
very remote and uncultivated periods to which Mr. Rooke al- 
Judes, muft remain in the uncertainty wherein time has in- 
volved this with many other points of hiftorical difquifition. 

Doubts and Conjeétures cancerning the Reafon commonly affigned 
for inferting or omitting the words “* Ecclefia and Prefbyter,” 
in Domefday Book. By the Rev. Samuel Denne. The reafon 
commonly afligned for the above omiffion is, that at the time of 
the furvey, there was not a church in any of the diftricts to 
which the claufes refer. Mr. Denne expreffes a doubt * whe- 
ther this may not be an hypothefis rather taken for granted, 
than founded on an accurate enquiry into its validity.” He ex- 
amines the fubject with great attention, The refult is, that 
Domefday Book, however exact it may be in other articles, can- 
not be decifively appealed to for the non-exiftence of parifh 
churches in the age in which it was compiled, and confe- 
quently, that there were many more edifices of that kind exift- 
ing than can be afcertained from that ancient volume. 

It has been Jong a fubject of debate, whether the origin of 
printing was at Haarlem, Mentz, or Strafbourg. In No. 23. 
Ralph Willis Efq. ftates the reafons which determine him in 
favour of Mentz: it muft be allowed that they carry with them 
fome degree of fatisfaétion ; yet, after all the ingenious ]abours 
of the learned, affording fome amufement and infermation, 
this topic remains in confiderable obfcurity. It was long fup- 
pofed that Tuxty’s Offices, ed. 1465, was the firft printed 
book ; long after the fame thing was aflerted of Durana’s Ra- 
tionale, in 14593 fince that, two earlier books have been difco- 
vered, the Codex Pfalmorum, in 1457, and fome letters of in- 
dulgence from Pope Nicholas the fifth, printed at A/entz, and 
witn a date, in 1454, by Fuff and Schoeffer. The Speculum Sa- 
luis, a book in the poffeffion of Mr. illet, is thought to have 
been printed about the year 1445: from the cuts which appear 
in it, and from fome other arguments, it is concluded that 
the Germans have alfo the claim of priority in the art of en- 
graving, 

We are prefented, in the twenty-fourth number, with an 
additional account of the Caves of Cannara, Ambala, and Elephanta, 
inthe Eaft Indies, in a letter from Heétor Macneil Eig. then 
at Bombay, dated 1783. Though the article is very entertain- 
3, we can do little more than briefly mention it; referring the 
Feq. reader 
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reader alfo to the Review for April 1786, p. 269, 70, 71. Mr, 
Macneil is very attentive in giving the relation, and warm| 

exprefles his aftonifhment at this fingular fcene, which filled 
him with new wonder at every ftep. He laments the injury 
which the works at Elephanta have received from bigotted zeal, 
particularly that of the Portuguefe, and at the fame time fe. 
verely and with juft indignation chaftizes the folly, ftupidity, 
and barbarifm of Britons, who have defaced and mutilated thefe 
ftupendous monuments, fome of whom have left their names 
behind as teftimonies to their own difgrace. The works of 
modern hands, fays this writer, compared with thefe, dwindle 
into the mere amufements of children, nor can we view fuch 
ftupendous caverns cut out of folid rocks, and moulded into 
fuch a variety of forms, without fub{cribing our opinion toa 
bold affertion that fuch laborious produ@ions muft have been 
the work of ages. He inclines to fuppofe that thefe caves have 
Been wrought by Gentoos, and he offers fome plaufible reafons 
to fupport the hypothefis. Farther time and inveftigation may 
poflibly throw more light on this extraordinary fubject. 

The following article owes its rife to a North- American fer- 
mon, preached in 1783, at Hertford, before ‘fonathan Trum- 
bull Efq. governor of Conneéticut, by Ezra Stiles, D.D The 
preacher fuppotes that fome of the defcendants of Canaan exe 
pelled by the J/raehites, wandered till they fettled in America. As 
a kind of foundation for this bypothefis, the Naraganjfet rocks 
with infcriptions on them are introduced, Dr. Stiles imagining 
them to be in the old Punic or Phanician character and lan- 
guage. Dr. Lort, obferving this, has laid before the fociety an 
account of this infcription on a rock in Taunton river, Nara- 
ganfet bay. Copies have been taken of it at different times, 
and fent to this country: the laft was made by Mr. Sewell, in 
1768; an abridged draught of which was conveyed to Timathy 
Hollis Efg. and by him communicated tothe Society. Dr. Stiles 
imparted a like draught to the late M. Gebelin; who rap- 
turoufly pronounced it Phanician: others fuppofe it rather an 
hieroglyphic infcription than an alphabetic character, and that 
therefore it may be the work of the Chinefe or Fapanefe; while 
fome may be inclined to conceive of it as nothing more than 
the rude fcrawls of fome of the Indian tribes * commemorating 
their military achievements, hunting parties, &c. But we have 
farther obfervations on the fubjeét, in the twenty-fixth number, 
by Colonel Charles Vallancey. This gentleman apprehends 
that the defcendants of the old Scythians of Armenia extended 
themfelves to Siberia, fume of whom may have crofled over to 
America from Kamtchatka, and that, therefore, in Sideria we may 
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expect to find monuments fimilar to that in queftion. Strahlen- 
berg has favoured the public with feveral infcriptions from that 
country, from which the Colonel has feleéted one that bears, 
in his opinion, a ftrong refemblance to this in New England: 
it muft be acknowleged that it is fomething fimilar to the 
draught taken by Dr. Darnforth in 1680, and alfo to that com- 
municated by Dr. Mather in 1712, but it is rather unlike thofe 
of alater date. The Colonel recommends the poftponing far 
ther conjectures till the publication of the Ruffian difcoveries 
in Siberia, whence much information may be expected. 

The Barberini, now Portland, Vafe, is the fubject of the two next 
differtations; the firft written by Zohn Glen King, D. D. the other 
by Charles Marfh Efg. The urn or va/e was tound in the tomb 
fuppofed to be that of Alexander Severus; it is called Barberini, 
having been fome time in the poflefion of the Jtalian family of 
that name, but it Jately made a part of the Ducchefs of Port- 
land’s mufeum. It is evidently glafs (Dr. King apprehends), 
or compofition, of a deep blue or violet colour; the figures are in 
bajo relievo, and are white; which, on this dark blue ground, adds 
greatly to the beauty of this molt excellent piece of ancient art * : 
but what the fubjects reprefent, it is certainly difficult, at this 
ditant period, to afcertain. Different explications have been 
offered, but the above-mentioned gentlemen agree in the reference 
which thefe da/fo relievos may have to Severus in allufion to Alex- 
ander the Great, to whofe name he was ftrongly attached: but 
they vary much as to other particulars. Mr. Marth, who con- 
veys his fentiments in Latin, fuppofes that the abandoned He- 
liogabalus, with his divorced emprefs, make one part of the 
group; and he confiders the remaining part as regarding Severus, 
with his mother Mammaa. He views the fubject, with regard 
to its defign, as fomewhat in the manner of Hogarth, fatirizing 
vice and recommending virtue. The Latin eflay is well written, 
the hypothefis is very ingenious, and fupported by extraQs from 
hiftorians, particularly Lampridius; but whether it is entirely 
juft, is yet rather doubtful. 

Account of an ancient Painting on Glafs; by the Rev, Robert 
Mafters. This relic has figures like thofe on a feal ring of Sic 
Richard Worfley’s, mentioned in the fourth volume of this 
work +. It was there determined that the device on the ring 
ielated entirely to the family of Stewart; this gla(s, dated in the 
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* The Duke of Portland having, with his wonted liberality of mind, 
configned this precious relic of antiquity to the care of Mr. Wedg- 
wood, that excellent artift, we are informed, has been, for fome 
time pat, employed in copying it; and we have no doubt of his. 
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year 1574, confirms the conclufion. It prefents a figure of 
Banquo, much mutilated; from whom iffues a tree, on the 
branches of which are fifteen fmall half-length figures in-ar. 
mour, holding their fhields of arms in their left hands. The 
fourth figure is Alexander, grandfon of Walzer (who aflumed the 
name of Stuart), in whofe efcutcheon a lion is united with the 
original coat of Steward. This Alexander died about the year 
1199, and having been in the holy wars (as they were ftyled) 
might have met with an adventure that gave rife to this repre 
f{:ntation. 

The thirtieth number gives us a fhort explanation of infer; 
tions on a Roman altar and tablet, found at Tinmouth caftle in 
Northumberland A. D. 1783; by the Rev. Mr. Brand, fecre. 
tary to the Society. From one of thefe infcriptions, this ine 
genious writer feems to fuppofe that a circular recefs, ad- 
joining to Tinmouth caftie, called Prior’s haven, has been 
one of the artificial harbours of the Romans, and is here 
alluded to, as formed by A/aximinus, poffibly the perfon who 
was afterwards emperor; and then, the date will be fome little 
time before A. D. 235. 

William Bray Efq. gives an account of the obfolete office of Pur- 
weyor to the King’s houfbold. It affords us fome pleaiure to ob- 
ferve the word cb/olete in the above fentence, for who could with 
any patience endure the oppreffions occafioned by this and other 
exertions of royal authority? In the fimplicity of older times, 
when gold and filver were fcarce, the houfhold of the king was 
fupported by provifions furnifhed from his demefnes. In a 
courfe of years, many lands were granted on the condition of 
yielding certain fupplies at fixed feafons. Thus we are told, 
for inftance, that the town cf Yarmouth is bound to fend to the 
fheriffs of the city of Norwich a hundred herrings, which are to 
be baked in twenty-four pyes or pafties, and thence delivered to the 
Jord of the manor of Eaft Cariton, who is to convey them to the 
King. They are ftill fent, we are informed, to the office of the 
clerk of the kitchen at St. James’s; but, fays Mr. Bray, the 
pyes could never have been of much fervice as provifions, unlels 
they were made differently from what they now are, or our an- 
ceftors had ftronger teeth and ftomachs than we have. With 
fuch accounts we may be diverted, but the office of Purveyor 
was wholly different, and became a very ferious evil. It is 
with regret we obferve it prevailing in its height during the 
reign of Edward III. generally allowed to be one of the moft 
accomplifhed princes [as to accomplifhments of real worth and 
wefulnefs] who have {at onthe Britifh throne. Hence we infer, 
that the oppreffions fo juftly complained of, did often arife, not 
fo much from the tyrannical difpofition of the King, as from 
uoprincipled and mercenary peoply who attend a court, - 
wi 
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gill find means in fome way or another to crowd about Kings 
od heirs apparent. Several aéts were pafled in this reign to 
ygulate the bufinefs, but no feverity could reftrain thefe plun- 
jeers, though fome were hanged for tranfgrefling the law. It 
, honourable to the memory of Simon J/ip, Archbifhop of Cane 
terbury, that he wrote a book in Latin addrefled to Edward on 
the fubject, a tranfcript of which is now among the Har- 
ian MSS, in the Britifh Mufeum. Like an honeft confcien- 
tious man, he plainly tells the King, that he thinks his har- 
bingers come not on behalf of God, but of the devil. ‘I tell 
you,’ fays he, * before God, that if the people were certain that 
their goods would not be taken without their confent, they 
would bring all neceffaries to your gate. The curfed preroga- 
tive of taking for lefs than the value 1s damnable before God, is 
not held of right, is of no ftrength, being contrary to all laws 
human and divine, and on th's account many fouls are in hell , 
Edward 111. is faid to have read the book with care, and “a 
have paid attention to its honeft advice. Mr, Bray purfues the 
fubject through fucceeding reigns: it forms an amufing anda 
uleful article. The total abolition of this enormity, he obe 
ve a one of the advantages derived from the troubles of 
the laft ecntury. For the particulars of the abufes here come 
ng of, we muft refer to the book, 
0. 32. Remains of two Roman Villa, difcovered 
fuld Woadhoufe in 1786. By Hayman Root Ewe This =. 
very is the more ofervaole as the ruins are in a part of Not 
tinghamfhire, not in the vicinity of any Roman road or ftati ; 
What led to the fearch was the fight of “sl 
: | 1oht of fome fmall ftone cubes 
adout an inch fquare, which the count: ] "ta 
y poople called fairy 
pavements, faid to be found about a mile from the pl 
oo e place above 
| ; wo Roman houfes were difcovered, one of which 
i called wlla urbana, the other villa rufitca; the lentes bein . 
appendage to the former, or, we {uppote, a farm-houfe on 
it does not feem entirely to anfwer to fuch a name: a dedest . 
—™ with plates) is given of the apartments, walls * mcm 
uc, ine remnant of one pavement is large i 
ingenioufly performed. Some coins have te collected. = 
ther with ucenfils of different kinds, &c. of which mg a 
= the remains were not more numerous, Not ver diftant 
“ae fepulchres, which furnifh farther matter for Pan 
‘ithe whole, Mr. Rooke concludes that this muft have b : 
¥: of fome per‘on of great note. iene 
overnor Pownall 
i oe hes “— Pe mga an account of Roman pottery, 
sal Speen — _ —— Lincoln; together with a 
; earthen vediels, or rather f. 
" er 
0% dug up at each of thefe places are very fimil gry . 
0 clofe pure clay, wrought t fe& uni y pafle, od bebes 
; ght toa perfect uniform pafte, and baked 
with 
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with experienced art, with curious {pecimens of mouldings and 
ornaments: they are a kind of bafins, generally the furniture, jp 
jis {uppofed, of the baths, and ufed chiefly as unguentaria, Pottery 
of this fabric, and with thefe ornaments, are found in Various 
parts of Europe. It was in vogue throughout the Roman em. 
pire: it was originally made at Samos, but was afterwards formed 
of the fame compofition, and after the fame patterns, at Rome, 
Near Sandy was alfo dug up, fome years ago, an urn, which 
befide bones and afhes, is faid to have contained {everal articles of 
a lady’s toilet. There yet remains a mirror, or fpeculum, which 
Mr. Pownall fends for the infpection of the Society. It is of a 
mixed metal, copper, filver, and iron, and has furprifingly pre. 
ferved its polifh after being buried fo many hundred years. The 
Governor is a little jocular on the fubject, when he obferyes, 
that the Roman ladies, as appears from paflages in ancient av- 
thors, from bufto’s and coins, were as much devoted to the grand 
bufinefs of the toilet, as any of the fineft ladies of modern Europe; 
but he adds, with what juftice we will not determine, exceeding 
them infinitely in their tafte, ftudying to adorn and give a relieve 
to the beauties of nature, not to difguife her forms and deftroy 
her proportions. As fome kind of compenfation for this remark, 
he adds, from AZartial, an inftance of a Virago knocking down her 
hair-dreffer with the mirror, becaufe one curl was not well pinned; 
an example, he fays, which modern ladies are incapable of 
giving. 

A * defeription of a Druid temple lately difeovered on the top of the 
bili near St. Hilary, in Jerfey,’ is communicated by Mr. Molef- 
worth, Of this we have a more particular account in the next 
article, written by H. Seymour Conway, Efq; Governor of Jer- 
fey. This temple was entirely covered with earth till the {um- 
mer of 1785. ‘There is no trace of the time when it was firtt 
concealed; probably, fays Mr. Conway, by the Druids them: 
{elves, to preferve it from the violence ot the Romans. 

The Origin of the Jews in England is the fubjeét of the next 
article. Its author is Mr. Caley. There is reafon to think that 
William I. allowed them a fettlement, not from any refpect or 
humanity to them, but becaufe he had obferved them to be uft- 
ful in commerce, and perhaps that he might occafionally extort 
their money. Whether any of them were here hefore the Con- 
queft, remains uncertain; yet the affirmative feems probable. 
This gentleman introduces feveral learned obfervations, We 
would juft afk whether the word /hetar, or /etar, on which he 
feems to decide as a rabbinical invention, is not to be found in 
the Hebrew Bible, Prov. vi. 7. Deut. i. 15. Exod. v. 6, &c 

The Jaft article in this volume is, am biftorical Account of the 
ancient Painting preferved at Cowdray, Suflex, the feat of Lord 
Vifcount Montague, reprefenting the proceffion of King “ 
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gird VI. from the Tower of London to We Rminfter, Feb. 19, 
4, D. 1547s previous to his coronation. By John Topham, 
fig, The Cowdray paintings have been already offered to public 
gotice in the third volume of this work *. The picture here 
wondered affords fome entertainment; befide the proceffion, 
exhibits a view of the ftate of London and its buildings at that 
time, together with the prevail ng habits and fafhions. 

We are now to take notice of the Appendix, being twenty- fix 
pages of extracts from fome communications which it has not 
been judged proper to publith entire. Here we meet with rings, 
wins, butts, infcriptions, &c. &c. briefly noticed. One of the 
lt is the ancient oaken ornamented cradle of the great and 
brave, but unfortunate, Charles Neville, the laft Earl of Weft- 
moreland, who died in Queen Elizabeth’s reign: of this there 
isa print, as alfo of two pieces of red baked earth, found near 
Chertfey abbey, the heads on which are faid to be very like thofe 
in the ancient pedigrees of our kings and queens. 


This volume is illuftrated by 31 copper- plates. Hi $ 





Arr. VIH. Humanity, or the Rights of Nature. A Poem, in two 
Books. By the Author of Sympatuy. 4to. 5s. fewed. Ca- 


dell. 17288. 
OETRY, it has been faid, ** is not the ta/fe of the age,” and 


in this opinion we are frequently inclined to believe that 
there is fome truth, having been long convinced that zt is not an 
age of poets. In the manufacturing of verfe, there was never 
perhaps a greater number employed than at prefent; but few 
indeed give evidence of writing under the genuine infpiration of 
the Mufes. Hence poetry has been finking into difrepute. The 
quantity of rhyming trafh which in our time has iflued from the 
prefs, has not only difgufted the critic, but fo generally difap- 
pointed the poetical reader, as greatly to diminifh the demand 
for publications under the name of poems. ‘Thefe literary difhes 
are, for the moft part, fo wretchedly cooked, that few, in this 
fattidious age, are inclined to tafte them. Mr. Pratt, notwith- 
fanding a circumftance in fome refpeéts difcouraging to the vo- 
laries of the Nine, has undertaken a large poetical work, of 
which the prefent performance (according to his preface) is only 
to be confidered as a general outline. Whether he has any hopes 
of hereby reviving the declining reputation of poetry, we cannot 
venture to fay ; but if he has, they are furely not very fanguine, 
for we could not but obferve that he does not purpofe to reft the 
acceptance of his future work [which is to be intitied, Society, 
oA Prospect oF MANKIND], folely on its merit as a poeti- 


=... 





* See Revfew for Dec. 1775, p. 499-7. 
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cal compofition, but to call in PAINTING to the aid of Poetry, 
or to publith it (as it is expreffed at the bottom of the advertife. 
ment) with § various defigns and engravings, defcriptive and 
hiftorical, by the moft eminent matters.’ 

HuMANITY, however, is fent forth, as a noun fubftantive, to 
ftand by itfelf, without having fo much as a Vignette joined to 
it. It was not neceffary : for not only the interefting nature of 
the fubjeét, but the particular feafon alfo of its publication (when 
the attention of Parliament was directed to the negroe traffic and 
flavery), would contribute to procure it many readers, Mr, 
Prait confefles, that in the order of his great poem on Society, 
what relates to the inhuman treatment of negroes would not 
probably bave taken the lead, but that he was induced todepart 
from his original plan, and to anticipate fome of his obferva. 
tions, in order, at a feafonable moment, to enforce the appeals 
of thofe who have the ftrongeft claims on humanity. We highly 
applaud the motive. As the avowed friend of the human race, 
Mr. Pratt is entitled to the greateft refpect, though, asa poet, not 
to perfeA commendation. His fentiments are thofe of an ex- 
panded and liberal mind ; but they are not always expreffed in 
the happieft manner. 

Alluding to a former work (we apprehend, to his Land/capes 
in Verfe), he thus beautifully begins the poem before us: 

¢ From vernal blooms and many a fragrant bow’r, 

The red’ning bloffom and unfolding flower, 

From breezy mountains and the covert vale, 

The gliding water and the whifpering gale, 

From gayer fcenes where carele(s fancy ftray’d, 

Bafk’d in the fun, or frolick’d in the fhade, 

Ambitious grown, and touch’d by generous praife, 

Now turns the Muse to more advent’rous lays ; 

No more fhe paints the tints of blufhing morn, 

Nor hangs the dew-drop on the trembling thorn; 

No more the brook runs murmuring in her line, 

No more, fair Spring, her florid verfe is thine; 

Farewell, a long farewell, to founts and flow’rs, 

Far loftier themes demand her thoughtful powers.’ 
Mr. Pratt’s Mufe having, in this elegant exordium, taken her 
leave of paftoral objects, fketches the plan of her future adven- 
turous fong on SociETY; but, ere fhe wings her bold flight, 
kneels at Compassion’s fhrine, and confecrates her opening lay 
to Humanity. We do not doubt the fincerity of the conife- 
Cration, nor the truth of what follows. 

‘ For thou her guardian, patronefs and guide, 

She owns with rapture, and obeys with pride.’ 
But we lament that fhe is too rapturous to be grammatical. It 
is better, however, to fall into accidenta! violations of grammar, 
than to be guilty of repeating the fame thought, with no kind of 

variation, 
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tiation, in a fecond line, for the fake of procuring a rhyme to 
he firft. Of this fault, which we only expeét to find in the 
noft Aimfy writers of verfe, Mr. Pratt’s Mufe ftands convicted 
on the evidence of the following couplet, which is part of her 
compliment to the Humane Society : 

‘ Drag the pale victim from the whelming wave, 

And {natch the body from the floating grave *.’ 
For thefe offences ample reparation is foon made, as fhe pro- 
eds to fing of the exercife of humanity toward the infane. 
This is the neweft part of the poem, and as it will, no doubr, 
be pleafing to our poetical readers, we here offer it to their 
erufal : 
i“ When fovereign Reafon from her throne is hurl’d, 
And with her all the fubject fenfes whirl’d +, 
From fweet HUMANITY, the nurfe of grief, 
Even ty deep woes, O PHrenzy! find relief; 
For tho’ the treffes loofe and bofom bare, 
And maniac glance thy haplefs ftate declare, 
With gentle hand /2e ftill fupports thy head, 
Beguiles thy wand’ring wit, and fmooths thy bed ; 
Afiifts thy roving fancy in its flight, 
To crown thy airy fallies with delight ; 
An healing balm to thy warp’d fenfe fhe brings, 
Till from her foftnefs magic comfort {prings, 
And joys which Reafon with a frown denies, 
Her tender pity with a {mile fupplies ; 
Ev’n in thy prifon-houfe fhe bids thee draw 
From the rufh fceptre, and the crown of ftraw, 
The mimic truncheon, and the love-knot true, 
Full many a tranfport Reafon never knew; 
And at thy grated cell the oft appears, 
She culls thee flowers, and bathes them with her tears; 
The perfum’d violet and the blooming rofe, 
On thy hurt mind a tranfient blifs bettows ; 
Into a thoufand fhapes the garlands change, 
As fairy fancy takes its antic range ; 
Then as thy brows the fragrant wreaths adorn, 
The rofes feem to bloom without a thorn.’ 


No Mufe, whofe fenfes are diftraught, could thus write of the 
inane; but when a Mufe gets warm, fhe is apt to become 
Wfure, or to fly beyond the ken of common fenfe. What is 
oon after obferved of female beauty, that it © breaks in the blufh, 
and /hoots along the figh,’ appears to us (who do not fee with the 
port's eye ** in a fine phrenzy rolling”) a little dark; but this 
‘nothing to what we meet with when fhe is more heated, and 


— 





* In another place, p. 52, our poet makes ufe of two words of the 
me meaning in one line: law is called 

ag, phe field, the fpear, and buckler of the land.’ 

' We do not quite approve of avhir/’d in the fecond line. 
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glows with rage at the unconfcious fugar-cane. Againft this 
plant a very heavy charge is preferred ; it is faid to be 

‘ Of ev’ry foft Humanity the bane;’ 
and defcribed in the fame fentence as having a poifon, an art 
and a forine. But from this flight into the regions of obfcurity, 
the Mufe foon defcends, and aéts the graver part of the Hiftorian, 
She traces flavery, or the fale of human fieth, from its Origin in 
Egypt, through Greece and Rome, to the time of its abolition 
by the Chriftian Emperors; repro; Portugal and Spain for 
reviving it; has a ftroke at the“Ingquifition; defcribes the ad. 
vances of POWER; gives us an imitation of Pope’s Men would be 
Angels, Angels would be Gods; bids us behold the kidnapped 
Africans taken from their native land, and cruelly conveyed to 
the Weft Indian iflands; and calls on the Europeans to juftify 
their conduét. And now fhe affumes the fober province of 
Reafon 3 confutes the notion that power, colour, or fuperior fenfe, 
can give aright to ac the tyrant; fhews that the refinemenc and 
polifhed manners of which we boatt, produce as many vices as 
virtues; attacks luxury on the fcore of its various cruelties; 
points out, by way of contraft, the Bramin’s harmle/s life, and 
fhews what fhould be learnt from it; turns next to the flave- 
agent (who is faid to buy and fell the image of his God); hasa 
ftroke at France (‘ For all fhe licences is dance and fong ;”) then 
fweetly fings of liberty, Albion, and the Oak; again looks back to 
ancient times; talks of Caraétacus and Boadicea; and con- 
cludes the firft book with the laud and praife of King Alfred, 

In the fecond book, the Mufe of Humanity darts her all.per- 
vading eye at the Baftile; abhors the loathfome dungeon; flies 
to Afia (where § flavery is faid to bloom beneath the faireft fky’); 
(quere, what can be meant by the blooming of flavery?) ; laments 
the horrid effects of defpotifm there; and, unable to. reft on 
thefe plains, fteers her flight to Africa. Here fhe relates fome 
pretty tales, much to the credit of the jetty race ;—then—but 
unable to follow Mr. Pratt’s Mufe, who travels as faft as any of 
Ariofto’s knights, we muft content ourfelves with the follow- 
ing extract, which contains a fentiment truly liberal and juf, 
and is a fair fpecimen of the poetry : 
‘O pride enormous! impydence of man! 

Bot let not Britons imitate the plan, 

Frame no falfe fyitems and then call them wife, 

Or make diftinctions where no difference lies ; 

Alas! full oft the European face 

Matks a mind darker than the darkeft race ; 

The Negroe’s heart may be a purer fhrine, 
For thoughts devout, O haughty White, than thine, 
Acceptance find more gracious from its God, 
Than the proud mafter who uplifts the rod, 
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His prayer to holy Kanno more prevail 

To the great Spirit whifpering in the gale, 
His pious vows to Quoja ’midft the trees 

Or high Bassero walking in the breeze, 

Thefe may more virtue and more truth impart, 
Than Chriftian incenfe from a favage heart, 

And his wild Tambour beat to idol fhouts *, 

To heav’n afcend before the organ’s notes ; 

Say, what the pomps of f{cience or of prayer, 

If the poor pee eee glows not there? 

In different forms tho” men the God adore, 
Shap’d as the brute or painted as the flow’r, 

As marble here, and there as feathers feen, 
There the birds bone, and here the fithes fin, 
Each, as it marks facerity, fhall rife, 

And welcome find in the recording fkies, 

Shall more be cherifh’d by the powers of Heav’n 
Than lefs true worfhip where more aids are giv’Q, 
Than the mock homage of th’ enlighten’d train, 
For whom a Saviour liv’d and died in vain.’ 

Asa poet, Mr. Pratt is a very unequal writer. Frequently 
there is ftrength and pathos in his verfe; at other times it is 
tame and languid. He is, moreover, not fufficiently nice and 
attentive in his choice of words. Sailors would objeét to the 
phrafe loudly roars the gale, and would inform the landf{man poet 
that the moment when the gale begins loudly to roar, it becomes 


a form. Sometimes he is abrupt in his tranfitions; an inftance 


of this appears in p. 44. 

We have noticed other little defe&ts, but we fhall not parti- 
cularly enumerate them, nor have we mentioned the above from 
any defire of injuring Mr. Pratt’s reputation +. Our wifhis to 
increafe it. We have blamed him now, that we might, confift- 
ently with our engagements to the public, more entirely com- 
mend his future work ; and we muft take the liberty of giving it 


as our Opinion, that if, inftead of priding himfelf in a va/t extent of . 


lines, he would learn to be more correét in the ufe of metaphors, 


and to blot, lop, and condenfe, he would foon be in confiderable: 


eftimation as a poet. 


We have been informed that Mr. Pratt’s extreme illnefs, while’ 


the poem on Humanity was at prefs, obliged him to leave the MS. 


to be given out at different times, by a perfon who had mixed 


the revifed copy with feveral loofe fheets of the rough original 
draft ; confequently many errors (befide thofe in the errata) will 





* Shouts and notes make a very bad rhyme. | 
t Our remarks prove that we have not deemed his prefent work 


unworthy of criticifm. Such diftinétion is more than we can afford 


(0 every poem that iffues from the prefs. 


Rev.‘ Noy, 1788, iF f ART. 
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Art. 1X. The Orations of Marcus T: ullius Cicero againft Caius Cop. 
nelius Verres, tranflated from the Original, by James White, Efq; 
with Annotations. 4to. 18s. Boards. Cadell. 1787, 


F all literary tafks, that of tranflating from the ancients jg 
the moft ungrateful, fince the labour is arduous, and the 
reward inconfiderable. According to an ingenious French 
writer *, ‘* it is an unalterable law to refer all that is excellent 
to the original, and all that is bad to the copy; and the un- 
happy condition of a tranflator refembles that of a dancer on 
the flack rope, whofe dexterity is little regarded, while the leaft 
inadvertence cofts him his life.” 

Confidering this circumftance, we have always been inclined 
to view with much indulgence every attempt of this kind, when 
undertaken, as the late learned Mr. Harris ufed to fay, by qua- 
lified perfons ; in which rank, Mr. White may very properly be 
placed. He has been ftudious to underftand his author; and 
the copioufnefs of his Englifh ftyle is well fuited to exprefs the 
exuberant fertility of Cicero. | 

In the preface he defcribes the fubje& of the original, explains 
his defign in the tranflation, and intermixes feveral obfervations 
which are not common, and which appear to us to be folid; we 
fhall therefore infert it entire as a fpecimen of his ftyle, and as 
an earneft of the fatisfaction which the Englifh reader may derive 
from the perulfal of his work. 

‘ The deplorable abufes of provincial government have never been 
depicted in more glowing colours than in the celebrated orations 
againft Caius Verres. Such readers as are accuitomed to compafion- 
ate human mifery, will doubtlefs receive a fatisfaction from being 
told, that the abilities and zeal of Cicero were not exerted in vain, 
In this triumphant profecution, the delinquent, who had returned to 
Rome loaded with the fpoils and curfes of Sicily and Afia, was blafted 
by the lightning of irrefiftible eloquence. 

* Profligate men, intrufted with domination over opulent regions, 
defpifed the common career of villany, and were tempted to become 
moniters. Entire nations were impoverifhed irretrievably : there was 
no motive of intereft to reftrain the opprefior: impunity at Rome was 
fecured by excefs of wickednefs abroad : there was nothing to deaden 
the flroke of defpotifm. The tyrant haftened to his province, as to a 
devoted prey; proceeded to plunder it with a dreadful regularity ; 
kept a journal of defolation ; and, embittering the peace of millions, 
direéted from his tribunal the fyftem of their calamities. 

‘ This is one of the moft applauded periods in the life of Cicero. 
Throughout the impeachment and trial of Verres, he appears to have 
been wholly unmolefted by that timidity which afterwards enfeebled 
and difgraced his operations. Here we behold him fearlefs and firms 
an example of patient inveftigation, of perfevering vigour, of im- 





the UJ, in hi hiftorical preface to the tranflation of Demol- 
nes. 
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pregnable integrity. His heart was not yet debauched, his courage 
was not yet undermined by the enjoyment of power: he no fooner 
became a flave to the love of importance, than there feemed to bea 
lamentable revolution in his charaéter. As his honours increafed, 
his intrepidity diminifhed, and confequence and cowardice kept pace 
with each other. ‘hey who were envious of his credit and authority, 
and they who defired him for a partizan, perceived where he was 
vulnerable, where he was practicable, and conveyed, through fuch 
channels as the turbulent times afforded, the bait of preferment, and 
the poifon of intimidation. A popular tumult was infallible: a co- 
hort of the legionaries under arms could damp and difcomfit the 
noblelt efforts of his eloquence. He trembled for his palaces and 
villas; he dreaded the lofs of his levees, of that crowded train of 
admirers and dependants who, on various occafions, had been in- 
debted to his abilities. A foul which feeds upon applaufe foon 
fickens in retirement: it finds no confolation in that folitary dignity 
which great minds feel in the confcioufnefs of rectitude. As he ad- 
vanced in life, he repeatedly facrificed his true honour and fecurity 
for connections of the worft kind, with ftatefmen of the worft cha- 
racter, and was at once the dupe of their cunning and his own. It 
was then that his friend Brutus treated him with that haughtinefs of 
which he complains in fome epiftles to Atticus, as being particularly 
offenfive to a perfon of his age and elevation, from a man fo much 
his junior. The young Stoic faw into the meannefs of his ambition, 
and boldly and fcornfully rebuked him, Could he have united to 
his own amiable urbanity fome portion of the proud inflexibility of 
Cato, who difdained public honours when incompatible with public 
happinefs, the unyielding fpirit of that illuftrious patriot would have 
corrected the temporizing principles of the orator, and left a fplen- 
= pattern of political perfeétion in the life of this accomplifhed 
oman. 

‘It is generally fuppofed, that his unhappy end was owing to 
that eloquence by which he had been exalted. But the true caufe 
was, that he and Antony could not, confidering their refpective 
views, exift together in the fame community. It was a perfonal con- 
tet for power. The talents, indeed, of Tully, enabled him to make 
avery memorable attack on his opponent: yet many perifhed in the 
profcription by the triumvirs, who had never had the crime of elo- 
quence to anfwer for. Certain it is, however, that as long as he 
confined himfelf to the path of real patriotifm, he had little to fear 
from the effects of his afperity : while it was devoted to the purpofe 
of defending the unfortunate, and of ‘* lafhing the hard back of ar- 
— iniquity,” the God who had given it proteéted him in its ex 
rene, 

‘In his literary charaéter he ftood unrivalled. The fplendour and 
magnitude of his intelleftual powers put him far above the reach of 
Competition, A ftranger to jealoufy (envy is out of the queftion, for it 
implies inferiority), he gloried in difplaying the excellencies of 
mer. In his arms unfriended merit of all kinds took fhelter = 
me palace of Cicero was the refuge of the learned from every quarter 


of the empire, 
Ff 2 * His 
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‘ His inveétives againft Verres are entitled to public favour for 
their eloquence and their honefty. One would think that this pare 
of his oratorical works were as worthy of a place in our fcholaftic 
courfe of learning, as the florid flattery of his orations for Mar. 
cellus and Ligarius, of the wicked, or, at leaft, unwife one, for 
the Manilian law, and the ingenious infincerity of that in behalf of 
Milo *. 

‘It is not eafy to transfufe into an Englifh verfion the true energy 
and grandeur of the Roman orator. The grace and harmony of his 
arrangement are impaired, the fterling value of his diétion is but 
counterfeited. To prefent his meaning is the utmoft we can effect ; 
to give his melody were impoffible. If departed fages may be thought 
to converfe in fome celeftial region of felicity, and to be moved with 
fenfations of pleafure or pain from our treatment of the monuments 
of their genius here on earth, the illuftrious Antient, whofe orations 
are before us, might thus, with fome appearance of juftice, complain: 
‘© They are enervating the vigour of the Roman ityle, by the unani- 
mated conftruction of a northern language: to the tame progrefs of 
Britith profe is the fpirited movement of my periods moderated. 
That republican vehemence with which | have agitated the Roman 
people even to phrenzy, muft now be accommodated to the infipid 
neatnefs of modern eloquence, to the cold and guarded fafhions of 
monarchical refinement.—The difappointed ftudent may well exclaim, 
Where is the foul of Tully which I fought for?” ' 

‘ The oratory of the antients owed much of its magnificence toa 
cuftom which we are indebted to for the rapture we experience, in 
perufing the immortal volumes which contain it. They condefcended 
to ftudy and to compofe. Habits of debate and daily exercife may 
confer that fluency of genteel expreflions, that pleafing flow of words 
and pretty language, which, accompanied by a readineis at reply, and 
a familiarity with the local cant of the Houfe of Commons, contfti- 
tute, in our days, a Great Speaker. ‘This, perhaps, may prove more 
ufeful to the feveral parties which our orators fupport ; it may be 
better adapted to the defultory hottilities of a Houfe of Parliament, 
but will never enable our fenators (we are talking of eloquence); 
without other aids, to reach the fublime excellence and glory of that 
talent. Few men who defire to improve in public {peaking refort to 
the parliamentary regilter for affiltance. It was the wife and generous 
with of the ftatefmen of Greece and Rome to fecure the double prize 
of prefent victory and future fame: they harangued at once for the 
moment, and for poiterity +. 


— 





«* That the killing of Clodius (a meafure indeed which no good 
-man could lament) was preconcerted between Milo and Cicero, not 
many days before the fact happened, is proved by an epittle of the 
latter to Atticus.’ oS 

‘ + Hume, in his Effay on Eloquence, hath handled this point in 
‘fo matterly a manner, that the tranflator forbears to make further 
remarks, and refers the itudious reader to that excellent perform- 


ance. 
¢ The 
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¢ The violent and abufive terms which occur in thefe compofitions 
may perhaps offend the delicacy of fome. The antients, in waging 
war with corruption or cruelty, had no idea that the enemy was en- 
titled to good manners. They feldom employed their afperity by 
halves. ‘(heir orators in the forum, like their heroes in the field, 
confidered themfelves as ftruggling in the fervice of the common- 
wealth, and were prepared and contented to perifh in the caufe. 
Confident that, fhould the ftrife prove fatal to themfelves, they were 
to leave to future ages at once a memorial of their own greatnefs, 
and of the villainy of their adverfary, they purfued him with the 
moft ardent feverity, and (to ufe the words of a celebrated modern) 
« would have tried the laft exertion of their abilities to preferve the 

rifhable infamy of his name, and make it immortal.” 

¢ Although Cicero poflefles the impetuofity of Demofthenes, he 
hath neither his grand fimplicity nor fublime enthufiafm. He is fre- 
quently too fubtle, too artificial in his manner of reafoning: but 
when he hath teized us for a while with this imperfeétion, he fud- 
denly burfts forth with a fplendour and majefty which make us ample 
compenfation *. Ina free ftate which hath provincial territories, his 
orations again{ft Verres are well worth the ftudy of the ftatefman and 
the fenator. The political obfervations with which they abound fhould 
be attentively confidered by a patriot Englifhman. The liberty of 
Rome was purchafed with the pillage of Afia. 

‘ Ifa Roman pretor, whofe province lay within fight of Italy, 
and whofe crimes, while recent, were within reach of Roman jultice, 
could, for three years, act the tyrant uncontrollably, how numerous 
muft be the temptations to an European officer for opprefling the hu- 
man {pecies beneath the Equinoétial ? 

‘ Delinquents may efcape by a deficiency of evidence, occafioned 
by the remotenefs of the place which fhould fupply it. Luckily for 
the Sicilian province, it was fo near to Italy, that Cicero could eafily 
collect documents and witneffes: the fufferers themfelves repaired to 
Rome, and were confronted with the criminal. Inftances have been 
known (in ages lJefs anticnt), when offenders of the firft magnitude 
have returned in peace from the kingdoms they had afflifted, and 
noted in the fruits of unpunithed rapacity. They fate in fenates; 
the princes of Europe adorned them with their favour; their dege- 
nerate countrymen Jooked on with unconcern, and, dazzled by their 
opulence, forgot their barbarities. 

* Juftice and probity are the main pillars of an empire: remove 
them, and, be its pride, infatuation, and infolence what they may, 
the {peedy ruin of that empire is inevicable.’ 





** The tranflator hath made fome retrenchments in the fecond and 
fourth orations, where the matter was fuch as would have proved 
more irkfome than entertaining to the reader. As aids in illuftrating 
the following work, the annotations in the valuable edition of Ci- 
cero, publifhed for the ufe of the Univerfity of Padua, and the 
famous commentaries of Afconius Pedianus, which, it is to be re- 
gretted, go no further than the middle of the third oration, have been 
occafionally reforted to.’ 
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To the learned, Mr. White’s labours will not appear very 
important, His notes are few; fome of them are fuperficial ; 
and many paflages in the text are pafled over without remark or 
iluftration, though certa‘nly requiring both, On comparing 
his work with the Lattin, he wil) be found fometimes té degrade, 
and fometimes to miftake the original. Thus, p. 264, © | affirm 
that throughout Sicily, fo rich, fo ancient a province, in fo many 
cities, fo many affluent families, Verres did not leave a fingle 
vale of filver, or of Corinthian, or Delian metal; that there wag 
not a fingle precious {tone or pearl, nothing wrought in gold or 
ivory ; not a ftatue of brafs, marble, or ivory; not a fingle piece 
of painting or of tapeftry, which he did not explore, infpe@, and 
(if ic pleafed him) plunder from the poffleffors.’ Befide the 
verbofity of this fentence, the three Jaft words, which are fuper- 
fluous, ferve only to Jeffen the energy of the whole. How much 
better is the original ; ** guin conquifierit, infpexerit; quod placitum fit, 
abfulerit.” Again, p. 266, * Placed before thefe deities were tables, 
which any one might have known had been fet apart for facred 
ufes in the oratory.” This is not the meaning of Cicero, ** Ante 
hofce Deos erant arule, que cuivis facrarit religtonem fignificare 
poffent.” The little altars attefted the fanctity of the chapel. 
P. 267, § That divine Cupid had no occafion for the habitation 
of a whore ; he could eafily have been content with that ancient 
oratory built and confecrated by a family which adored him: he 
knew that he had been handed down from father to fon, and 
worfhipped by the Heji from generation to generation.’ His 
tranflation is obfcure and innacurate ; and the fting or point of 
the original is entirely loft : ** 4d hereditatem facrorum, non que- 
xebat meretricis heredem.” 

Mr. White indulges himfelf too often in the ufe of colloquial 
or vulgar expreffions. The phrafe * fenfelefs being,’ in particu- 
Jar, occurs much too frequently ; yet, on the whole, this tranfla- 
tion has merit, being generally faithful without languor; and in 
many paflages, efpecially of the fifth and fixth orations, both ele- 
gant and animated. Asa proof of this aflertion, we fhall infert 
that noble peroration, which is inferior to nothing in Roman 
eloquence. 

‘ And now, Almighty Jupiter, thine aid 1 implore againf the 
rufian who wrefted out of royal hands an offering worthy of thy glo- 
rious temple, worthy of the Capitol, and of that fortrefs of the world, 
an offering worthy of regal munificence, which at the behelt of kings 
was fafhioned for thine honour, which was vowed and confecrated by 
kings to thy divinity ; that impious wretch, who from thine altar at 
Syracufe tore away the hallowed and beauteous image of thy god- 
head: thee, Juno, queen of Heaven, whofe moft holy and ancient 
fanes at Samos and at Malta he ftripped of every ornament, with 
é€qual profanation: thee too, Minerva, whofe renowned and fantt- 
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and whofe Syracufan temple now exhibits little elfe than naked roofs 
and plundered walls: thee too, Latona, thee Apollo, thee Diana, L 
* implore, whofe temple, nay, whofe ancient and divine domicil at De- 
ios he defpoiled, when invading at dead of night that awful habita- 
tion; thee alfo, Apollo, whofe ftatue at Chios fell a prey to his ra- 
pacity 5 and on thee, O Diana, again and again I call, whofe holy 
fane at Perga was violated by the mifcreant, whofe celeftial effigies 
he feized at Segefta, an image which had twice been dedicated in 
that city, firft by its pious citizens, and a fecond time by Scipio Afri- 
canus on his victory: and thee, Mercury, ereéted by Scipio in the 
gymnafium at Tyndarus, as a guardian god to the young men of that 
community, but lately fent by Verres to the paleftra of fome villa: 
thee, Hercules, whom this facrilegious robber at midnight attempted, 
with an armed band of flaves, to ravifh from the citizens of Agrigen- 
tum: thee, moft holy Mother of the Gods, in whofe auguft and awful 
temple at Enguini the profligate left nothing but the name of Scipio, 
and the veltiges of violated worfhip: you, Pollux and Caftor, who 
from that fane which adorns the Roman forum are perpetual witneffes 
of our political proceedings, of the moft important counfels of our 
Senate, of the legiflation of the people, of the diftribution of equity 
in all our tribunals, aid me againft him whoconverted your hallowed 
manfion into a fcene of extortion and unparalleled iniquity: and 
you, celeftials, who, at the celebration of the annual games, are 
drawn in folemn ftate through ways defigned for that illuftrious cere- 
mony, in the fuperintendance of which facred works this rapacious 
criminal confulted his cupidity, and wronged religion of the {plen- 
dour which is due to it: thee Ceres, thee Proferpine, whofe holy 
rites contain the grandeft and moft fecret myfteries of human worthip, 
to whom we owe the fuftenance and regulation of life, by whom the 
frft example of laws and manners, of mildnefs and civilization were 
fet forth and difleminated among the fons of men; whofe religious 
folemnities, received from the Greeks and cherifhed in this country, 
are held by the Roman people in fuch exalted eftimation, that, far 
from feeming to be adopted from other nations, they appear amongtt 
us as if in their original and native refidence; you, who have fuftered 
from the hands of Verres fuch pollution and violation, when he dared 
to carry off, from the oratory at Catina, an image of Ceres, which 
the laws interdi€ted any, but the female fex, not only to touch, but 
even to look upon, with that other from the fhrine and temple at 
Enna, which in its workmanship was fo divinely fair, that beholders 
thought it to be either Ceres herfelf, or her efiigies formed by fome 
hand in Heaven, and conveyed to earth for human adoration ; you, 
moft holy goddeffes, again and again I implore and appeal to, who 
inhabit the lakes and groves of Enna, who prefide over all Sicily, 
which hath appointed me its advocate, by whom tillage was invented, 
and the bleflings of it fpread through every region ef the globe, and 
Whole divinity is worfhipped in every clime and nation: and I fup- 
plicate and befeech all other heavenly powers with whofe temples and 
ee the mifcreant, by unutterable outrage and audacity, hath waged 
ee and facrilegious war, that if in this impeachment my 
pe *s and counfels have been uniformly directed to the falvation of 
rallies, to the dignity of ree people, to my own integrity 
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and reputation ; if all my thoughts, folicitude, and vigilance, have 
Jaboured for no end but the fulfiiling of my duty, and the fupport of 
truth, your fentiments and virtue, venerable judges, may be the 
fame in deciding this important cavfe, as mine have proved in under. 
taking and purfoing it; that, if Caius Verres hath, in every a@, 
been guilty of unheard-of and unexampled impiety, audacity, ava. 
rice, lewdnefs, and barbarity, he may, by your judgment, meet a 
fate proportioned to the abominable tenour of his life and charaéter; 
that the republic and my glory may, in this one profecution, be 
amply fatisfied, and that hereafter I may rather be permitted to de. 
ferd the good, than reduced to the neceflity of impeaching the 


wicked.’ Gil... 


Ant. X. Variety ; A Colledtion of Effays, written in the Year 1787-4 
8vo. 3s. 6d. Cadell. 1783. 

N thefe eflays we difcover many of thofe traits of excellence, 

which have often been found in this fpecies of writing. Of the 
piects on moral and religious fubjects, however, fome will be ob- 
jected to by the more critical reader, as fuperficial, and othersas in- 
judicious. Among the latter, many will include the papers which 
cenfure and ridicule the ufeful inftitution of Sunday-fchools;— 
that which pleads for greater latitude in the obfervance of the 
Sabbath, and reprefents Sunday as with us a day of cheerlefs 
ftupidity ;—and that which, treating of the incomprehenfibility 
of the Divine Nature, under colour of reverence for the Deity, 
difcourages all inquiry concerning his perfecticns, and aflerts it 
to be folly, if not impiety, to affix attributes to that Being, 
whofe nature and properties are not to be comprehended by 
human reafon, We muft further obferve, that the Effay in 
vindication of punning, Young Bottom’s Letter on Epicorams, and 
the outline of a Poem on the decline of Dramatic Tafte, will 
not bias the claffical reader in favour of this Effayift’s critical 
judgment. 

From this cenfure we, however, with great pleafure, except 
a confiderable number of the papers, particularly the comic de- 
{cription of the diftrefs of a modeft man, in the charadler of 
Mongrel Morel]—the interefting tale of the friar—and the 
following valuable biographical memoir ; 

In an Effay on Gratitude, the writer fays : 

‘ I will conclude my obfervations on this fubject, by defcribing 
the character of a clergyman, now actually living in the county of 
Norfolk; but whofe real name | fhall difguife under. that of Eu- 
cHaris. This gentleman was early in life prefented to the ad- 
joining Reétories of B * * * and B * *, by a patron, who at that 
time was unmarried ; and therefore had no idea of fecuring a fe- 
verfion of the livings to a younger fon; and Kucharis has now en- 
yoyed the benefice full thirty years. Being hofpitable with @cono- 
my, and charitable with prudence, the income of his living, with 
fome private fortune, have enabled him to live in fplendid afiluenct, 
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and leave a faving every year for extraordinary purpofes, which 
ratitude has pointed out. He firft confidered the heavenly Maker 
whom he ferves, as his original and greateit p tron ; and, though his 
iety would check the prefumption of repaying for the bleffings he 
enjoys# get he knows, that every attempt in man to fhew his gra- 
titude, is acceptable in the fight of Heaven, With this view, he 
has confecrated part of the annual favings of his income to repair 
an ancient Gothic ftruéture, where he exhorts his flock to worfhip ; 
and has a€tually expended many hundred pounds to reftore and 
beautify the temple of his Gop. This fingular act of piety was 4e- 
cretly conducted, he raifed an annual {um from his parifhioners, 
that he might not be fufpected of the faét, and celebraves tne fe. 
building of the church, as the effect of voluntary contribution ; no 
did he neglect any other duties of a Chriftian, to fave the money 10 
appropriated ; for his private well-directed charities, amdunt to 
nearly half his income: his barns and ftore-houfes are a repofitory for 
the induftrious poor, who buy of him alli the neceffaries of life, ata 
price confiderably lefs than what he pays for them: he never gives 
money to the idle, but liberally recompenfes labour, and relieves 
with tendernefs, the wants of age, of ficknefs, and infirmity, de- 
monftrating true gratitude to Heaven, by atts of charity toman. 

* He has fhewn in a manner, al molt unprecedented, ‘his gratitude to 
his earthly patron: that gentleman died about ten years fince, 
leaving an ettate entailed on his eldelt jon, and three other boys fa 
fcantily provided for, that they could ill afford the expence of a 
learned education. Eucuaris knew this, and taking them to the 
Parfonage, he confidered them all_as part of his owa family; in- 
ftruéted them in the learned languages himfelf, and fent them to 
the Univerfity to qualify them fot orders, that they might in ume 
fill thofe benefices which are in the gift of theirelder brother. Nay, 
he has done more, he has actually refigned one of thofe livings which 
he himfelf received from their father, to the eldeft of thefe three, 
who is jult become of age to hold it: having no nearer relations, he 
confiders the defcendants of his patron as his heirs; and thus pros 
longs his gratitude to a fecond generation, A character fo unexampled, 
will appear to many the produce of invention; but though I might 
offend the modeity of my friend, by mentioning his name, I have 
tecorded the county, which actualiy pofleffes fo bright an ornament 
of human nature ; and my heart feels (I truft) a laudable degree of 
pride and exultation, when I refleét, that | am perfonally acquainted 
with this glorious pattern of onabating gratitude. 

‘P. S. Since [ wrote this Efay, Ihave been moft-deeply aMiéed 
by the following paragraph in the Norfolk Chronicle, of'22d March 
1788: ** On Monday laft, died the Rev; William Hewett, Rector 
of Baconithorj and Bodham.” ) 

Sucn examples, which {peak to the heart more powerfully 
than athoufand preceptive lectures, ought never tobe forgotten ! 

From certain inequalities ob/ervable among-thefe Effays, we 
are led to fufpe& [though p flioly miftaken]} that they are not 
alithe produ@tion of the fame pen: efpecially not that of the 
ingenious writer to whom the Public are indebted for the papers 
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particularly noted in our exceptions to the general cenfure, which 
our regard to impartiality, and juftice to thofe who rely on our 
judgment, has obliged us to pafs on fome parts of this otherw;f 


pleafing little volume. E n...-d #& G 
@ 


Art. XI. The Theory of Language. In two Parts. By James 
Beattie, L.L. D. F.R.S.E. Profeflor of Moral Philofophy 
and Logic at Aberdeen, and Member of feveral Philofophica} 
Societies. A new Edition, enlarged and corrected. 8vo. 55, 
Boards. Cadell. 1788. 


HE Treatife now before us, was firft publifhed in 1783, 
in a volume of Effays, of which we gave fome account in 
the 73d volume of our Review, p. 30. 

An event (the common lot of mankind) difcontinued, at 
that time, our Analyfis of Dr. Beattie’s Moral and Critical Ef. 
fays *. 

AS wé had then gone through the firft four chapters of the 
Treatife on Language, we fhall now proceed, briefly, to no- 
tice the f/th, which treats on Accent. 

Accent is a variation of the voice from acute to grave, and 
from grave to acute; and conftitutes what is generally called 
tone. Dr. Beattie fhews the neceffity of this continual vibration 
of the voice in fpeaking intelligibly ; and after fome general re- 
ficCtions on the particular accents of different nations, and of 
different provihtes of the fame nation, he afks, * Are then all 
provincial accents equally good?’ This queftion is an{wered in 
the negative. Of accent, he thinks, as well as of fpelling, fyn- 
tax, or idiom, there is a ftandard in every polite nation; and 
that it is in the metropolis of a kingdom, and in the moft fa- 
mous fchools of learning, where the greateft refort of people, 
adorned with ufeful and elegant accomplifhments, may be ex- 
pected, that we are to look for this ftandard of accent and pro- 
nunciation. We fhall not now, after fo long an interruption of 
the fubjeét, enter into the ingenious author’s arguments, but 
proceed to the next chapter ; which is employed in refuting the 
Epicurean dodirine of the origin of language. 

Inftead of fuppofing mankind to have originally been mutum 
et turpe pecus, Dr. Beattie alleges many powerful arguments to 
prove that men muft have /pofen in all ages. In the conclufion, 
he fays; ‘we may warrantably fuppofe that our firft parents 
muft have received language by immediate infpiration.’ Ad- 
mitting this fa&t (which in a philofophical Eflay ought to have 
been proved), our author follows the Mofaical account of the 








* The remaining Effays in this volume are, on Fable and Romance; 
on the Attachments of Kindred; and on Sublimity; the firit and Jatt of 
which are excellent in point of criticifm, and the fecond is a piece 
of found morality. 
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on at Babel ; whence he derives a variety of primitive 
nguages,—all of which, he fhews, muft have had fome things 
‘, common, though each has its peculiarities. The confidera+ 
tion of thofe qualities that are common to all Janguages, forms 
that Science which has been called Univerfal or Philofophical 
Grammar ; the principles of which, Dr. Beattie propofes to un- 
fold, in the remaining part of his Effay. 

He has a long and curious inveftigation of the origin of 
writing, but no determined decifion is made conc«rning it, ex+ 
cept in the following fentence: ‘ Alphabetical writing muft be 
fo remote from the conception of thofe who never heard of it, 
that without divine aid it would feem to be unjearchable and 
impofible.’ He fhews its great utility, defcribes the different 
forts of it as pra€tifed by different nations, and concludes the 
firft part of his treatife with a fhort hiftory of printing. 

The fecond part of the Theory of Language is entitled Uni- 
verfal Grammar, which feems to be founded on princip!es fimi- 
lar to thofe of Mr. Harris. Dr. B. indeed, is more minute 
and Jefs intricate than former writers; and the treatife will be 
perufed with pleafure by the inquifitive, and with advantage by 


confult 


the ftudious reader. FR nseanuM- 





Art. XII. The Solicitudes of Abfence. A Genuine Tale. 12M0. 3 Se 
fewed. Foriter, &c. 1788. 


N charaterizing this work, we cannot acquit ourfelves with 

more propriety, than by giving an abftract of our account of 
aformer publication *, by the fame author; viz. that the facts 
here related will not fail to gain the reader’s attention; that 
they are frequently enlivened by occafional pieces of poetry,— 
in which fpecies of compofition the writer poflefles a very agree 
able vein; and that in the correfpondence between the Author 
(Mr, Renwick) and his wife, during their neceflary feparations, 
the lady’s letters prove her to be endowed with an excellent ca- 
pacity, and highly to be praifed for her exemplary virtue, and 
conjugal fidelity. 

We have frequently had occafion to commend Mr. Renwick 
for his laudable addrefles to parliament, and his unremitting 
zeal, in favoyr of our feamen, siavy furgeons +, and furgeons 
widows; but we are truly forry to find that he himfelf hath 
fo often needed fome friendly advocate, whofe aid might have 
Contributed to the relief of his own private diftreffes.—It hath 
been his fate to ftruggle, for many years, under the preflure of 
misfortunes, from which, it too plainly appears, that he is not 
yet entirely exonerated: being ftill expofed to the di‘appoint- 





* “ Unfortunate Lovers,”’ &c. See Rev. vol. xlv. p, 301. 
t The Author hath himfelf been in this fervice. 
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ments and forrows of a dependent and uncertain fituation 1p 
has here given an abftract of his own hiftory; a melancholy tale! 
but he bas contrived to render it as agreeable to the reader as 
poflible, by the infertion of letters, and little poems. However 
adverfe the world, in general, may have been to Mr. R. the 
Mufes have not been altogether unkind to him :—fome of his 
verfes may, indeed, be termed excellent; and none of them are 
totally undeferving of praife. As a fpecimen of his Poetical 
talents, we have felected the following, written in one of his 
feparations from his beloved Delia; and which will, in fome 
meatfure, intimate the propriety of the title of his book: the 
poem is accompanied by a letter to her, dated at Spithead, 
May 14, 1785. 
‘SoLICITUDE. 


© The heart that throbs with latent woe, 
Reluétant eyes the morning ray ; 

Nor when nocturnal veipers glow, 
Regrets the lofs of parting day. 


¢ Come, drowfy night, and fhed the balm 
That foft fufpends each anxious care ; 

Oblivious come, and quickly calm 
The penfive tumults of defpair. 

¢ If ’midft thy wondrous magic power 
Excurtive fancy {till fhould roam, 

' Reftore the dear domeitic hour 

When mutual love invites me home. 


¢ Though twenty years their months have told, 
Since I poffefs’d her virgin charms, 

I yet would lofe the world tv enfold 
The faithful fair within my arms. 


‘ Bright as the ftar of evening glows, 
Her lucid orbs appear ; 

Upon her cheeks the blufhing rofe 
Blooms frefh throughout the year. 


¢ Mild as the breath of vernal gales, 
Her voice—each whifpering tigh ; 
More foft than oriental tales, 
The ftrains her lips fupply.’ 


In moft of his letters, we fee the genuine effufions of a warm 
and impaffioned heart: of which, a fingle paragraph will ferve 
to give our readers an adequate idea : 

* Nor wize can foothe the anxious cares of love! I have for once 
drank till the pen trembles in my hand, yet I feel myfelf equally alive 
to the fenfations of forrow; and in the Junacy of conjugal attach- 
ment, could involve the world in one general ruin. I could difturb 
the calm of midnight with greater vociferation thao the hero who ftorms 


ta the drama of romance; and 1 could weep like a woman, when J was 
no 
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no longer able to contend with the tranfports of my rage. Such ef- 
fugions would foften the folicitudes [ am weary of fuftaining. 

The laft letter is dated at Plymouth Sound, Nov. 30, 1787, 
in which we find Mr. R. difcharged from his ftation as furgeom 
on board the Druid frigate. He is now, if we are not mifin- 
formed, engaged in fome. branch of the medical profeffion, at 
Berwick on I'weed: where we heartily with him the fuccefs to 
which he feems juitly entitled by bis abilities, and his earneft 
defire to be ufeful to the Public, as well as to provide for a fa~ 


mily entirely dependent om his laudable exertions. CG. 
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Art. XII. 4n Introdudion to the Hiftory of the Dutch Republic, for 
the lait ten Years, reckoning from the Year 1777. 8vO. 5%. 
Boards.. Kearfley. 1788. 


HERE is no particular branch in any of the eftablifhed 

modes of government, however perfect, however excel- 
lent it may appear when confidered in itfelf, which will not, 
from its neceflary conne@tion with the other, even the lefler 
and fubordinate, parts of the great machine, be fubject to fome- 
thing like corruption and decay, whenever thofe parts fhall be- 
come difeafed ; and in this the political body may very fairly be 
compared with the natural one. 

‘* Let our finger ache, and it induces 

A fenfe of pain e’en to our healthful members.” SHAKeEsP. 
The Republic of Holland has felt this pain in every limb. 

The bafis, the foundation of the ftate-eftablifhment among 
the Dutch, is political freedom or liberty ; and for this they have 
ever fhewn a kind of enthufiaftic fondnefs, without having been 
fuficiently attentive to the means of preferving it. “They have 
repeatedly experienced the neceffity of having a Stadtholder at 
the head of the government, as the tevolutions of 1672 and 
1747 abundantly teftify; when, after a temporary ejection or 
fufpcnfion of that magiftrate, they were again obliged to call 
him in:—but they have never adopted the juft and proper me- 
thods for fixing him firmly and permanently in his place. 
Hence the origin of party, and hence the divifions and diftrac- 
tions in the Belvic ftate. For though the prefcriptive rights of 
the Princes of Orange are thoroughly underftood and admitted in 
feveral of the provinces; and though they have obtained beyond 
the period (udtra tritavum) when cuftom becomes a law; yet, 
as the moft valuable part of the prerogative of thefe princes, that 
of nominating or recommending the perfons to be chofen members of the 
affemblies of the Statesy has never been formally acknowleged by 
tne people, they have at all times been fubject to oppofition from 
the factidus in the exercife of this power, though juftice be 
taken for their guide. But that cur Readers may judge of the 
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extent of the power in queftion, and of the confequences imme 

diately refulting from it, we will extraét from the performance 
before us, the Author’s clear and accurate defcription of this 
very important branch of authority ; which, though it may onl 

be eftablifhed by courtefy, has ftill perhaps, from long and con. 
tinued ufage, become an undoubted and indefeafible right, 

‘ Though he (the Prince) is no conftituent part of the fupreme 
legiflative power, and has neither a feat in the aflemblies, nor a voice 
in the deliberations of either the provincial States or their High 
Mightinefles (except when, on fome particular occafions, he makes 
{pecific propolitions to them on urgent and important points, which 
are not however confidered or debated, ftill lefs determined, in his 
prefence), yet he exercifes the right of nominating, or recommend. 
ing moit of the members of the fmaller affemblies, or vroot{chaps, in 
whom this power is ultimately lodged, according to the legal forms 
of the Dutch Republic, but he exercifes this power of not only no- 
minating and recommending whom he thinks proper, but alfo that of 
rejeing or di/approving whoever he thinks improper to become mem- 
bers or magiftrates in thefe legiflatures. ‘The mode of doing this is 
different in various cities and provinces. In fome, the eleétors, in 
cafe of an accidental or conftitutional vacancy, prefent him with three 
perfons whom they think qualified to fii! it, and of thefe three he 
approves of one, who ison fuch approval invefted in office. In other 
places he, by miflive letters, nominates or recommends three perfons 
to fill up any vacancy that happens, and of thefe three the eleétors 
chufe one, ufually the firft in the Stadcholder’s lift, who on fuch 
eletion is veited with authority. In the firft of thefe modes, it is 
obvious that he acts in much the fame manner as the King does with 
us, in appointing the fheriffs of counties. And in the fecond, as our 
Sovereign does in promoting by recommendatory letters, and a congé 
@’clire, the prelates and other dignitaries of our church. But in both 
modes it is equally plain how valuable this part of the Stadtholder’s 
prerogative is, for by it he is enabled, in a great meafure, to new- 
mode] the whole fenates of the feveral towns in the courfe of fome 
years, and the whole magiftracy of them in a much fhorter time. 
The misfortune however is, that it has been never formally acknow- 
Jedged, or exprefsly allowed by the fundamental laws, or the con- 
ftitution of the commonwealth, and hence the right to exercife it hath 
been at certain feafons, as it is at this prefent time, difputed in fome 
places, and denied abfolutely in others. —This great defect in the con- 
ftitution, and the confequent principle of weaknefs in the authority 
of the Stadtholder, a principle of weaknefs entirely arifing from the 
undefined {tate of his prerogative on this head, is owing to the want 
of fpirit and ability in William IV. Had he been an abler man him- 
felf, or better advifed by others, he might have availed himfelf much 
more folidly than he did of the affection of the people in the year 
174, when they tumultuoufly made him Stadtholder. But he did 
not perceive the value and importance of thofe glowing moments, in 
which he might have clenched his authority, and he left this valuable 
prerogative in the fame itate of indecifion in which he found it. Thus 
through want Of underftanding, or perhaps through an affected mo- 
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eration, he loft the decifive period, or at leaft neglected to reap from 
+ all the great advantages which it was capable of affording, and on 
si death, in 1751, tranfmitted the government in a loofe disjointed 


fate, with a difputed jurifdiction, and an undefined prerogative, to his 


ipfant fon.’ . , : P , ‘ 
From the very particular information contained in this work 


refoecting the fources of the recent troubles in the Republic of 
Holland, we are naturally led to imagine that it is the produc- 
tion of a foreign pen. An Englifhman, we think, could 
(carcely have become acquainted with fo many of the fubtilties 
and intrigues of ftate. To a Dutchman or a Frenchman, 
fuch acquirement was more ealy. Be this as it may, the 
form of government in Holland, together with the relative fitu- 
ation of the Prince of Orange, as hereditary Stadtholder, are 
nicely and accurately ftated *. Of the eftablifhed. mode of rule, 
however, the Author entertains a very contemptible opinion, as 
the following’ extracts will particularly thew : 

¢ All thefe caufes of weaknefs and diffenfion, which originated in 
the meafures of minifters, the temper of the Stadtholder, the fitua- 
tion of the commonwealth, and the fpirit of faction, might have 
been removed, or at leaft controlled in their effects, as fimilar caufes 
have often been in other ftates, were it not for the fingular and ua- 
happy conftitution of the republic.’ 

Again, 

« Of all the political conftitutions that have been framed by legif- 
lators, or defcribed by hiftorians, or defined by lawyers, none ape 
pears to have been fo weak and illiberal, fo irregular and inaccurate, 
fo prepofterous and undefined, as that of the Dutch. And in the 





* Notwithftanding the general opinion which we, on this fide of 
the water, have conceived as to the merit of this work, we have 
converfed with fenfible and honeft men, natives of Holland, and of 
eminence in their own country, who have fpoken of the book as be- 
ing calculated to miflead its readers in fome important refpects. In 
particular they fay, that it has ‘* a tendency to infpire unjuft pre- 
judices againft the Princefs of Orange, a lady of the moft refpeftable 
charaéter: and (on the other hand) to excite a degree of efteem for 
the late Grand Penfionary Bleifwyk, to which he is not in the leaft 
entitled.” That ‘‘ in his portrait alfo of Mr. Van Berkel, every line 
and feature are in flat contradiction with the moft palpable truth!” 
The like hath been obferved in regard to fome other portraits, though 
it is, by the fame gentlemen, candidly allowed, that ‘‘ nothing, 
with fome few exceptions, can be better reprefented than the cha- 
raters of the Stadtholder, and the Duke of Brunfwic, his former 
confident and minifter.”—On fome of thefe points we confefs our- 
felves incompetent to the tafk of a full and complete decifion ; but, on 
the whole, we abide by the idea which we at firft formed of the ge- 
neral charater of the work, viz. that it abounds with irrefragable 
Wuths, acute obfervations, and good reafoning,—which, all together, 
énnounce a writer who poflefles real merit. 
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nature of it may be found many caufes that aggravated and extended 
the malignant fymptoms, with which, through a weak ad miniftration 
an ill government, and other caufes that have been already men. 
tioned, their commonwealth has been for fome years affefted.’ 

The fentiments here exhibited are fo diametrically oppofite to 
thofe of our firft-rate politicians and civilians, who have repre. 
tented the ftate of Holland as a republic able to fupport itfelf by 
reajon of its confederacy, without any internal corruption *, that they 
will probably be thought by many to have been too haftily, dog. 
matically, and pofitively delivered +. 

When, however, we atrend to the late commotions in this 
famed confederacy, and when we confider how various are the 
fprings which aétuate and move this ponderous body, we muft 
acknowlege the force of the writer’s argument in the main, 
though he is fomewhat miftaken in the principle on which he 
founds it: for there is every reafon to believe that Montefquieu, 
when he talked of the excellence and perfection of this govern. 
ment, muft bave underftood it as having always a Stadtholder, 
and in full poflcfiion of h:s privileges, at the head ; otherwife it 
would bear too particular a refemblance to an ariftocracy ever to 
be commended by fo able and intelligent a writer, We muft 
therefore obferve, that, the Prince of Orange’s authority admit- 
ted, our Author appears to be wrong. 

It is to be hoped, from the manner in which the late difputes 
have terminated, that the Ariftocratical party are at length con- 
vinced of their error: that they will not again attempt to arreft 
or even queftion the power of a ruler, whofe right to the Stadt- 
holderfhip muft now be confidered as thoroughly eftablifhed by 
every unprejudiced perfon in Europe, It is to be hoped, more- 
over, whatever may be their fentiments with refpe& to the abi- 
lities of that ruler, that they will reflc& on the temper and dif- 
pofition of the Dutch as it was {cen in the recent ftruggle, and 
uniformly bear in mind, that smperium in imperio will never be 
endured by a fpirited people like the Hollanders : a people who, 
in afferting their Prince’s privileges, know that they are main- 


taining their rights. A.B 
@ 





* See L’E/prit des Loix. ner 

+ ‘ The Hague (fays the Author in another part of his book) is 
the place of meeting of the provincial ftates of Holland, as well as 
of the States General; but the one, no more thati' the other, can 
conclude or determine no affair of importance Without confulting 
their conitituente.? Where then is the grand obje€tion to the confi- 
fultion? 
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a Aer. XIV. The Poetry of the World. Crown 8vo. 2 Vols. 78. 


6% fewed. Bell. 1788. 
N opening thefe volumes, the firft thing which muft ftrike 

cing . the reader, will be their great typographical elegance. 
7 Fach poem is printed in fo beautiful a manner as to be siterally 
bac (which is more than Horace’s maxim, ut piclura piefis erit, re- 
e y quires) —a pi‘ture. This we mention to the credit of the Book- 
5° lier, who appears laudably ambitious of acquiring the title of 
his the Bafkerville of the prejent day. Ail that typographical tafte 
could do, he has evidently done to recommend the poems before 


h ; , 
* us; and though it fhould be recollected, fromi nulla fides, the 
beauty of the paper and type will probably excite fome little pre- 


rs. pof-flion in their favour, notwithftanding the title-page an~ 
eu, nounces them to be collected from a news-paper. Nor will 
Ne thofe who take them up with this prepofleffion meet with any 

great difappointment; for many of them highly merit the exter- 


nal elegance in which they appear, and we cannot but congra- 
tulate the Public in their being thus refcued from the perifhing 
ft pages of a daily print, which, after being read, are commonly 
detined he/lernee occurrere cene. Who are the real authors of‘the 


it- 

feveral pieces bearing the fignatures of Della Crufca, Anna Ma- 
es tilda, Arley, Benedié?, the bard, and Edwin, THE WoRLD has 
- not feen fit to inform us; and as we have not the omnifcient 
ft Jackfon, nor any other omnifcient gentleman in our Corps, it 
te cannot be expected that. we fhould difcover them. ‘Thus much, 
y however, we have been fortunate enough to have traced out, 
“f that Della Crufca is fuppofed to be M/r. Merry, that Arley is cer 


. tainly Ady. MM. P. Andrews, and that the Bard is thought to be 
R a Mr. Berkley. Vime, who is celebrated for blabbing the pro- 
d foundeft fecrets, will probably, if we exercife a little patience, 
e 


we find, carefully concealed; and of al! the reft, at prefent, we 
. muft content ourfelves with reading their verfes. By thefe it 
appears that none of them are vulgar writers. Della Crufca, 
who, we muft confefs, has pleafed us moft, appears to be a 
gentleman, a fcholar, and a poet; and feveral of his pieces 
claim a diftinguifhed place in the clafs of modern poetry. Our 
readers will, no doubt, efteem themfelves obliged to us for af- 
figning a page or two of our Review to the beautiful Erecy 
Written on the PLAIN OF FonTENOY: 


‘ Chill blows the blaft, and Twilight’s dewy hand 
Draws in the Welt her dufky veil away ; 

A deeper fhadow fteals along the land, 
And Nature mufes at the Deatu of Dar! 


Ray. Noy. 1788, Gg 
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acquaint us with the real name of Anna Matilda which is now, Wii} I rw Y | 
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The Pcetry of the World, 


Near this bleak Wafte no friendly manfion rears 
Its walls, where Mirth, and focial joys refound, 
But each fad object melts the foul to tears, 
While Horror treads the fcatter’d bones around, 


As thus alone, and comfortlefs I roam, 
Wet with the drizling thow’r; I figh fincere, 
I caft a fond look tow’rds my native home, 
And think what valiant Britons perith’d here. 


Yes, the time was, nor very far the date, 
When carnage here her crimfon toil began ; 
When Nations’ Standards wav’d in threat’ning ftate, 
And Man the murd’rer met the murd’rer Man. 
For War is Murper, tho’ the voice of Kings 
Has ftyl’d it Juftice, ftyl’d it Glory too, 
Yet from worlt motives, fierce ambition fprings, 
And there, fix’d Prejudice is all we view ! 





But fure, ’tis Heaven’s immutable decree, 
For thoufands ev’ry age in fight to fall ; 
Some Natura. Cause prevails, we cannot fee, 
And that is Fate, which we Ambition call. 


O let th’ afpiring Warrior think with grief, 
That as produc’d by Cuymic art refin’d ;— 

So glitt’ring Conquest, from the /aurel leaf 
Extracts a GEN’RAL PoIsON for Mankind. 


Here let him wander at the midnight hour, 
Thefe morbid rains, thefe gelid gales to meet; 
And mourn like me, the ravages of Pow’r! 
And feel like me, that Vid’ ry is defeat! 


Nor deem, ye vain! that e’er I mean to {well 
My feeble Verfe with many a founding Name; 
Of fuch, the mercenary Bard may tell, 
And call fuch dreary defolation, Fame. 


The genuine Mufe removes the thin difguife, 

That cheats the World, whene’er fhe deigns to fing ; 
And full as meritorious to her eyes 

Seems the Poor Soldier, as the Mighty King! 





Alike I fhun in Jabour’d flrain to fhow, 
How Britain more than triumph’d, tho’ fhe fled, 


Where LOUIS itood, where ftalk’d the column flow; 
I turn from thefe, and pweLL_ upon THE DEap. * 


Yet much my beating breaft refpeéts the brave ; 
Too well I love them, not to mourn their fate, 
Why fhould they feck for greatnefs in the Grave? 
‘Their hearts are noble—and in life they’re great. 
Nor think ’tis but in War the Brave excel, —' 
To Varour ev’RY VERTUE Is ALLIED! 
kere faithful Friendthip’mid the battle fell, 
And Love, true Love, in bitter anguith died. 


Alas! 














The Poetry of the World. 


Alas! the folemn flaughter I retrace, 
That checks life’s current circling thro’-my veins ; 
Bath’d in moift forrow, many a beauteous face; 
And gave a grief, perhaps, that ftill remains. 


I can no more-—— an agony too keen 
Abforbs my fenfes, and my mind fubdues, 

Hard were that heart which here could beat ferene, 
Or the juft tribute of a pang refufe. 


But lo! thro’ yonder op’ning clouds afar 
Shoots the bright PLanet’s fanguinary ray 

That bears thy name, Fictitious Lorp oF War} 
And with red luftre guides my lonely way. 


Then Fontenoy, farewell! yet much I fear, 
(Wherever chance my courfe compels) to find 

Difcord and blood —the thrilling founds I hear, 
«* The noife of battle hurtles in the wind.” 


From barb’rous Turkey to Britannia’s fhore, 
Oppofing int’refts into rage increafe ; 
Deftruétion rears her fceptre, tumults roar, 
Ah! where fhall haplefs man repofe in peace ? 


Detia Crwsca.”’ 


We particularly admire the 7th ftanza as containing a thought 
both new and juft. 

His Mufe is generally plaintive, and fometimes philofophical. 
Thus, to Anna Matilda: 


a 


* When far off the night ftorm flies, 
Let us ponder on the sk1gs! 
Where million * ftars are ever roll’d, 

_ Which yet our weak eyes dare behold ; 
Adore the sELF-EXiISTING CAUSE 
That gives to each its fep’rate Jaws; 
That, when th’ impetuous Comet runs 
Athwart a wildernefs of Suns; 

Tells it what mandate to obey, 

Nor ever wander from its way ; 

Till back it haftens whence ’twas brought 
Beyond the boundaries of Thought! 


Let not the ftudious Seer reply, 

** Attra@ion regulates the fhy, 

“€ And lends each Orb the Secret force, 
** That urges on, or checks its courfe :” 
Or with his Orrery expound 
Creation’s vainly fancied round. 





* This imperfect mode of expreflion can never be allowed. We 


are left 


to /uppofe that ** millions of ftars” is meant 3 but though the 


be inferable, it is not faid. 


Geg2 Ahl 
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Ah! quit thy toil, prefumptuous Sage, 
Deftroy thy calculating page ; 
No more on Second Caufes plod ; 
?Tis not ATTRACTION, but ’tis Gop! 
. And what the Universe we call, 
’ Is but a Point, compar’d to ALL.’ 

The concealed Lady is not equal to her unfeen admirer, either 
as a philofopher or poet, yet we Jament that her Lock is clos’dam 
her lyre is broke. Arley’s poetry is entitled to the praife of being 
eafy and elegant =the Jnvitation to Delia we would particularly 
refer to, in juftification of this encomium; Benedié&’s Sonnets 
certainly have merit, and the fame might be faid of the African 
Boy and the Ode to Prudence; the former by the Bard, and the 
latter by Edwin; but not a merit equal to the Sonnets. Our 
opinion of the pieces entitled Ancient Mufic, we fhall neither fay 
nor fing. 

As verbal critics, we might be induced to notice the words 
literate, ifolated, fenfate, Xc. which occur in thefe volumes, 
but we are not difpofed at prefent to exercife our talents in this 
way. We fhall rather obferve that fome of the poems, defigned 
to be pathetic, tire by too much paftoral defcription; and 
that in thofe of Della Crufca, we feveral times meet with /hades 
among and groves among, which, when often ufed by a mo- 
dern poet of eminence, will excite fome difapprobation, We, 
however, are infinitely more drfflatisfied with the indecent 
lines on Lady T—re—l’s Ring, which certainly fhould not have 
been allowed a place in a collection of the chafte, plaintive, and 
elegant productions of ANNA MarTILpA, and Detia Crusca. 

A Tragic Drama, by Della Crufca, entitled Ambitious Ven- 
geance, concludes Vol. I. On this we fhall obferve that it is in- 
deed tragic, that the plot feems to have been fuggefted by Shake- 
fpeare’s Macbeth, and his Romeo and Fuliet ; and that the outlines of 

i the characters are for the moft part derived from the fame fource. 
| Asa Drama it is defe€tive, but the dialogue is not unworthy the 


elegant pen to which it is afcribed. M 
) qo-—y- 
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A ANTIQUITIES, 


Art. 15. PiGure/que Antiquities of Scotland. Etched by Adam de 
Cardonnel. 8vo. 2 Vols. 18s. Boards. Edwards, 1788. 


HE reception which a former publication * met with, has encou- 
raged Mr. de Cardonnel to continue his labours in preferving 
from oblivion the ancient remains of Caledonian {plendor, once fo con- 
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* Numi/mata Scotia. See Rev. vol, Ixxv. p. 114, 
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fpicaous in the churches, religious houfes, and caitles, now moftly in 
ruins. : ;' 
The volumes before us contain neat engravings of feveral ruins, 
fomewhat fimilar to thofe of Capt. Grofe, with a short defcription in 
Jetter-prefs under the plate. 

The firft volume, which is appropriated to religious houfes, has an 
sstroduction defcribing the different orders of Monks, with their in- 
fitutions in Scotland ; and the fecond, in which are the ruins of for- 
tifcations, has a prefatory difcourfe on ancient fortification, part of 
which is abridged from that of Capt. Grofe in his Preface to the 
Englith antiquities, 

Mr. de Cardonnel has beftowed no fmall labour in collecting the 
materials for this publication, and he feems to have executed his 
plan with judgment, in the hiftorical part, and with elegance, in the 
engravings. ‘The {mall fcale on which the ruins are drawn may be 
objected to by thofe who are accuftomed to larger plates: the author 
was fenfible of this objeétion; but he wifhed to accommodate tra- 
vellers with a pocket companion, that might give a concife ac- 
count of fome of the principal circumftances relative to Scottifh 
tuins:—and this purpofe will be well anfwered by the prefent publi- 


cation. iiises m. 


TITHES. 


Art. 16. 4 Letter to Sir Francis Blake, Bart. Wherein his Arguments 
for the Abolition of Tithes, and the Reform of the Church Re- 
venue +, are candidly confidered, and their Futility expofed. Being 
a concife, but rational, Defence of the prefent Syftem of ‘Tithes. 
Svo. 1s. 6d. Stalker. 1788. 

When Sir Francis Blake’s Propofal for the Liquidation of the Na- 
tional Debt was firft publifhed, we were rather difpofed to pafs over 
his ideas for the extinétion of tithes, in a ludicrous way, than to avail 
ourfelves of the opportunity of officioufly touching on fo tender a 
fubject ; and the prefent writer alfo might fafely have let them alone: 
for there are no indications that his ichemes are going to be put in 
execution. Neverthelefs we are now very loudly called back to the 
fubje€t of tithes; and are warned of the danger of attempting to 
meddle with ecclefiaftical affairs, in a manner truly alarming: 

* The alliance detqween Church and State is fo facred and inviolate, 
that few inftances can be produced, where the property of the former 
has been invaded, and its interefts betrayed, without a manifeft in- 
jury being done to the latter: the dependencies and relations of the 
one and the other being fo minutely interwoven, that it certainly re- 
quires the niceft difcrimination to determine how far the fuperior 
power may invade, or alienate the long-eftablifhed rights of sa ins 
ferior, without manifeftly incurring the imputation of injuftice. The 
many dreadful convulfions which have rent afunder, nay even over- 
turned the moft powerful empires, which have rifen to the moft tre- 


2s ” | 





+ See his Propofal for the Liquidation of the National Debt, &c. 
Rev, vol. Ixviii, p. 444. 
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mendous heights, from very fmall beginnings, are warnings that 
Speak in thunder to the inconfiderate and precipitate, who thought. 
lefsly advife, or haftily incite others to execute, what may not on] 
produce a temporary diforder, but overwhelm thoufands in ineyitable 
perdition.’ 

What, cannot we with to alter the mode of providing for one order 
of men in the nation, from a way that proves difagreeable to others 
to a way more eafy to themfelves, without apprehending the ruin of 
the whole? A fat pluralift would ‘* {peak in thunder,” even to a 
mild propofal to reduce the inequalities of benefices, and enjoin refi. 
dence: yet no thunder either from heaven or earth punithed the 
daring refumption of abbey lands * ! 

To Sir Francis Blake’s propofal for abolifhing what he deems un. 
neceflary dignities in the church, our Author replies, 

‘ Is not this doctrine of yours direétly applicable to every rank in 
life, to the Peerage and Baronetage, as well as to the Clergy? Can 
you advance one fingle argument for the abolition of the different 
diftinétions in the Church, that will not militate with a double force 
againft all the higher diftinguifhing ranks in life, and recoil upon 
your own head with fuch perfevering fury, that I believe all your 
ingenuity will be found infufticient to extricate ycurfelf from the im- 
pending blow? Dettroy dittinétion, and you deftroy fubordination, 
order, and decorum. If it be abfolutely neceflary amongft one clafs 
of mankind, it isin another, for the rule holds good through the 
whole, and is invariably fo in the time palit, the prefent, and the 
future.’ 

This does not appear prima facie, and is mere local argument. 
For, were the queition to be decided at Edinburgh, Amfterdam, or 
Geneva, they might at either of thofe places argue, that as Chrift’s 
kingdom is not of this world, it is not fufliciently clear that his fer- 
vants have any profeffional claim to a participation in worldly offices 
and dignities; nor why a hierarchy fhould be ere&ed, rifing from 
the confeffedly ufeful ftation of a parith prieft, through feveral ex. 
penfive degrees, until it reaches, and unites with, the higheft poli 





—~_- 


* The above inflance is full in point, confidering the fcornful in- 
difcriminate reproach which the writer cafts on ALL attempts at res 
formation. Referring to the fale of Sir Francis Blake’s pamphlet, he 


obferves, ‘ The third edition is, no doubr, fuficient evidence of its fa 


vourable reception with the Public, who is ever anxious to patronize 
the wildeft chimeras, and the moft improbable inconfiftencies, if they 
be only fan@tioned by the palatable word, Reform. This has been 
an ignis fatuus to miflead the credulous, from the carlieft accounts of 
time, even to the prefent day. It favours their humours, and accords 
with their ill-grounded prejudices, by promifing a fpeedy exemption 
from all their burthens, real or imaginary. This propofition, how- 
ever improbable in the execution, or delufive in the event, readily 
finds a number of votaries, by indulging their hopes, and flattering 
their prepoileffions. But how far the final iffues of thefe ill-concerted 
reformations, Lave quadrated with their expeétations, the hiftories of 
paft ages informus. Here is a leflon for the credulous, and a warning 
for the precipitate !’ 
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eal order in the ftate: and they might appeal to their own efta- 
blifhments to juftify their doubts. They might probably conclude 
by propoling @ folution of that undeniable paradox, how it comes to 

xf, that the profeffed; the peculiar fervants of the meekeft and moft 
felf-denying Matter in the world, fhould univerfally in all ages prove 
to be the moft afpiring clafs of the fons of men. 

To the Baronet’s propofal to fix all incumbents to the livings they 
accept, and to put a flop to removals, he pleads, 

‘To cut off all the hope and expettation of advantage from change 
of place, would be not only an intolerable, bur even an inhuman 

rohibition, and lay the clergy under fuch uniufferable reftrictions, 
as would render exiftence an actual punifhment. When a clergy- 
man is prefented to a living, let the fituation be where it will, what- 
ever inconveniencies he may labour under, whatever difficulties expe- 
rience, he muft with all the paflive tamenefs of an inanimate fubftance, 
fet himfelf down contented ; and learn to bear, becaufe there is no 
remedy, the infults of petulance, and the impertinence of fuperiority.’ 

This author overlooks the chief temptations to fhifting from bene- 
fice to benefice, from pecuniary motives or indulgence in pleafure, by 
ingenioufly pleading caufes that may better bear producing, and he 
juttifies the tranflation of bifhops on fimilarground. But might not one 
of the before-mentioned Calvinifts tell him, that the previous queftion 
to be fettled is, whether the profeflion of preaching the Gofpel, is to 
be engaged in as a lucrative employment, like Jaw or phyfic; or 
whether we have a right to expect the practice of our fpiritual guides 
fhould be folemnly regulated by the difinterefted doftrines which they 
preach, like men who look for their reward in a better place? That is, 
whether their true call is from conviétion within, or from worldly con- 
fiderations without? If the latter, then indeed all his reafoning, and 
all their praétice, will be in charaéter, and fo far unanfwerable. 

His arguments in favour of tithes, are fuch as are always pleaded ; 
and we do not fee that he adds to their force, or ftates them to peculiar 


advantage. N. 
: @ 


Art.17. A Vindication of the Condu& of the Clergy, who petitioned 
the Houfe of Lords, againft two Bills relative to Tithes, in the 
Seffion of Parliament held in 1788. By a Southern Clergyman. 
With an Appendix, containing his former Anfwers to certain ‘* Al- 
legations.” With Additions. 8vo. 1s. Dublin, printed; 
London, reprinted, for Robfon and Clarke. 1788. 

The eternal wrangling between clergymen and their flocks, about 
apples, turneps, potatoes, and pigs ; their eager appeals to courts of 
law, and to the Public, computing the value of crops, and calculating 
profit and lofs, are fo difgraceful to their profeffional charaéter, and 
fo fubverfive of the principles they profefs to believe and incalcate, 
that we are aftonifhed they are not more defirous than the Public can 
be to have the nature of their incomes altered to fome mode lefs irk~ 
fome both to the payers and receivers. 

Difcontented as the Englith clergy appear to be, they are looked 
Up to with envv by their brethred in Ireland, whe have indeed far 
hore ferious grievances to ftate ; their incomes are not in general fo 


liberal, and the collection of them is difturbed by the riotous inter- 
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‘vention of armed affociations, capable of perpetrating any outta 
that lawlefs violence and brutal ignorance may happen to diate, 

The Bill which efpecially excited an alarm among the clergy jn 
Ireland, was an amendment of the Act to encourage the improve. 
ment of barren and waite land, by exempting fuch improved lands 
from payment of tithe for feven years, provided fuch land had noe 
‘paid tithe for feven years before. The principal onjection of the 
clergy to this bil] was, that moft of the Jand in that kingdom which 
had not paid tithe, through the negligence of the proprietor or 
tenant, and not on account of a¢tual barrennefs, would thus be ex. 
empted on being tilled; and that it lay on the clergyman to prove 
that it had paid tithe before ; a proof not eafy to he adduced in the 
difturbed ftate of the country. Satisfactory amendments were made 
to this bill by the Lords, and then it was rejeéted by the Commons, 

This pamphlet contains a very temperate itate of the cafe, but we 
cannot enter farther into it. 


6 
Art. 18. 4 Defence of the Proteftant Clergy in the South of Ireland; 
in Anfwer to the Charges againft them, contained in the Right 

Hon. Henry Grattan’s Speeches relating to Tithes, as they are 

printed, and faid to have been delivered in the Houfe of Com- 

mons, on the 14th and rgth of February 1788. With a Poftfcripr, 
containing fome Remarks on his laft Speech on the Re-agitation 
of Tithes, delivered the 11th of April 1788. By Authenticus, 
8vo. 28. Dublin, printed; Lendon, reprinted for Robfon and 

Clarke. 1788. 

Popular as Mr. Grattan may heretofore have been in Ireland, he 
muft refign all pretenfions to the elteem of the clergy there, fince 
his late orations on the fubje& of tithes; wherein he has pointedly 
charged them with extortion, oppreflion, and injuftice in levying thefe 
offenfive dues. The prefent writer promifes that his name fhall be 
forthcoming whenever Mr. Grattan will avow the f{peeches published 
as his, to be thofe delivered by him, a degree of fanéction which they 
have not yet obtained ; and declares his fole purpofe to be ‘ to prove the 
general charges againift the clergy ill founded, the proofs brought to 
f{upport them inconclufive, and that the fulleft examination of fats 
the nature of the fubject will afford, proves the direét contrary of 
thofe charges, even that the general conduét of the fouthern clergy 
is juft and moderate, and merciful and praife-worthy.’ In the eae- 
cution of this tafk, he appears to have taken meritorious pains in 
collecting * the folemn and accurate returns of the clergy to their 
bifhops,’ in feveral diocefes, comparing the tithe rates actually 
charged on the land, with the average amount of crops, and the 
req/ tithe of thofe crops; according to which flatements, the rates at 
which they are cuftomarily fet, appear to be indeed very moderate, 
being little more than one half of the legal claim. He enters into 
a circumftantial detail of the ftudied dithculties and infulting ob- 
ftruiions contrived to defeat the clergymen’s attempts to colle& their 
tithes, and their behaviour under thefe embarrafiments, with great 
appearance of candoyr; fo that until Mr. Grattan fhall, io a fimilar 
manner, {upport the pofitive allegations attributed to him, they will 
inevitably be confidesed as haity, injurious jnvectiyes, among the few 
Who ghink it wosth their while jo examine both fides of a — 
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Accufations indeed that coincide with popular humours, triumph 
Jong before defences are liftened to; but if at length they are found 
to be valid, the event will afford.ample confolation. But this event 
muft be patiently waited for, as we are given to underitand, that 
Mr. Grattan’s fpeeches have been tranilated into Irifh at Cork, for 
the benefit of the populace. 

While clergymen confcientioufly difcharge their important duties, we 
cannot but fympathize with them when we find that the law which 
fhou!d be their protection, fixes themin an uneafy fituation. This feems 
peculiarly the cafe now in fome parts of Ireland; yet though fuch 
clergymen have better reafons to plead for deferting their turbulent 
flocks, than thofe who forfake them in purfuit of filthy lucre or 
fenfual pleafure, they have a more forcible tie to ftay with them, 
where it is practicable, to overcome evil with good, and to re- 
claim them by a zealous example of the Chriflian virtues, in the 
fervent difcharge of their paftoral functions: it is on this ground that 
we cannot heartily fub{cribe his extenuation of non-refidence by pre- 
cedents. He obferves—‘ As to Mr. Grattan’s tax on non-relidence, 
agree with Mr. Grattan, that it would be ftrange if i: had become 
neceflary; but [ entirely deny that it is neceffary, or that the fouth- 
ern clergy are more frequently non-refident than their brethren, either 
in other parts of the kingdom or ExGuanp. Mr. Grattan has pro. 
duced no proof to the contrary.? This is merely one part of the 
clergy fheltering their criminal conduct under that of another, who 
may avail themielves in the fame manner. N. 


EpucaTtion, DicTionaRigs, “ce. 

Art. 19. Entick’s New Spelling Di@ionary, comprehending a copious 
and accented Vocabulary of the Englifh Language.  Revifed, 
Corrected, and Enlarged throughout, by Will. Crakelt, M. A, 
Rector of Nurited and Ifield in Kent. Small gto. 4s, bound, 
Dilly. 1788. 

In our Number for July 1786, p. 74, we noticed Mr. Crakelt’s 
former edition of this ufeful work. ‘Ihe prefent is faid to have re- 
ceived many corrections and additions, and isin a remarkably elegant 
ftyle, the paper and the type being both very beautiful. C,.2. 


Art. 20. The Ground Work of the Grammar of the French Language, 
upon an entirely new Plan, &c. By Jean Jaques D’Etrouville, 
_I2mo, 2s. 6d. bound. Dilly. 1788. 

This performance may be ufeful to thofe who have made fome 
proficiency in the French language ; but to the beginner, it.will be 
rather obfcure and unintelligible. It wants the properties of an 
elementary book, the principal of which are plainnefs and perfpicuityea pe 


Art. 21. The Complete Vocabulary in Englifh and French, and in 
French and Englith, properly accented, and difpofed under above 
one hundred Heads, either alphabetical, or agreeable to the natural 
Order of Things, Comprehending at one View all Words that 
can occur relative to any Subject, &c. &c, 1zmo. 2s. 6d. bound, 
Robinfons. 

This work appears to be compiled with care, and will be ufeful to 
the learner, particularly to foreigners, on account of the accentuation 
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Art. 22. The London Gentleman’s and Schoolmafter’s Affifant, Con. 
taining an eaiy and very comprehenfive Syfiem of Arithmetic, &. 
&c. Ly Thomas Whiting. t2zmo. 2s. bound. Longman, 


1737-6 
"This performance, like many other elementary books of arith. 
metic, is well calculated to give boys that afiilance which is ne. 


ceflary, and to leffen the labour of the {choo! matter. R. mn. 


Art. 23. mew Method of learning French, in a pratical and eafy 
Way: being an [luftratuon of a2// the French Verbs, fyitematically 
arranged, and comhined in thort Sentences, with the Subdftantives 
and other Words to which they are moft likely to be conne&ed: 
with an Englith Tranflation, fo very literal, as to anfwer to the 
French, Word for Word, without offending the Rules of Com 
ftruction. By Mr. Du Mitand, Teacher of Greek and Latin, and 
of the Ten principal European living Tongues; Author of feveral 
Grammatical Works. Crown Ottavo. 6s. Boards. Printed for 
the Author, Great Suffolk Street. 

This book appears to be exceedingly well adapted to give the 
Jearner of the French language an extenfive command of words, 
‘The mode of expreflion, in Englith, as wel! asin French, is commonly 
very correct. ‘Ihe improper monolyllable, in the title-page, which 
we have printed in Jtalic, fhould be correéted in the next edition. ; 


MATHEMATICS, ASTRONOMY, GEOGRAPHY, &c, *° 


Art. 24% Elements of Algebra; to which is prefixed a choice Col- 
lection of Arnthmetica! Queftions, with their Solutions, including 
fome new Improvements worthy the Attention of Mathematicians, 
&c. By John Mole. 8vo. 5s. Boards. Robinfons. 1788. 
As an Introduction to Algebra, the performance before us has no 

fmall merit. It gives the notation and common rules with great 
perfpicuity and eafe. ‘The Author does not proceed to the higher 
parts of the art, fuch as the geometrical coniiruction of equations, 
and the application of algebra to geometry. On feries, both finite 
and infinite, he is very brief. ‘l'o atone for this, he is diffafe in 
explaining the feveral known methods of folving attected * equations, 
and on this account his book is truly valuable ; for although it con- 
tains nothing new, yet by jadicioufly arranging what former writets 
have given in detached pieces, Mr. Mole has here offered to the pub- 
lic, in one view, all that is meceflary to be known for folving in 
finite terms the quadratic, cubic, and biquadratic equations, where 
fuch {olution is poffible. 

As to the * choice colleGion of arithmetical queftions,’ we can fee 
no reafon why it is prefixed to an elementary treatife on Algebra; its 
proper place, if it was to be inferted, would have been at the end of 
the book ; our reafon for thinking fo, is becaufe fome of the queftions 
are folved by methods deduced from the propojfitions in the treatife 
which follows. See Queflion 85. 

On the whole, we do not recollect to have before feen the common 
rules given with fo much clearnefs, nor the principles on which they.- 
are founded, fo plainly demonftrated. 





* Written fometimes (and by this Author) adfected. R: — | 
rl. 
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Art. 2g. 4 Short Introduction to Geography: to which is added aa 
Abridgment of Aftronomy. Compiled by Richard Wynne, A.M. 
and tranflated into French and Italian by Catharine Wynne. 8vo. 
4s. Boards. Becket, &c. 1787. 

This treatife was compiled by Mr. Wynne, feyeral years fince, 
for the ufe of his daughter, who, for her inftrudtion, tranflated it 
into French and Italian. As thefe languages, with a little geo- 
raphy and aftronomy, form the principal part of a modern young 
lady’s literary purfuits, the plan feems well calculated for the times ; 
independent of the excellent {cheme, which, we know not for what 
reafon, is rejected in moft fchools, of conveying, along with the 


_ knowlege of languages a knowlege of things. — —« - 


Art. 26. 4 Treatife on Geography, the Ufe of the Globes and Aftronomy. 
In the Order which the mutual Connection and Dependence of 
the feveral Parts require towards a perfect Underftanding of the 
whole. By William Fairman, ‘Teacher of Mathematics. 8vo. 4s. 
Boards. Johnfon. 1758. 

Tocomprife every thing relative to the ftudy of geography and 
afronomy within the fmal! bounds of one octavo volume is abfolutely 
impoflible. ‘The Author has not therefore attempted it, but he has 
given, 1it, A general defcription of the terraqueous globe with its 
divifions, &c. 2d, he method of performing feverad of the ufual 
problems in geography and aitronomy by the help of artificial globes. 
3d, A brief account of the folar fyitem, with the explanations of 
many of the phenomena obfervable in the heavenly bodies. 

The work is written in an eaify and perfpicuous ftvle; and will 
afford a futliciency of general information to fuch readers as do not 
wilh to enter into deep mathematical inveitigations. o 


Art. 27, The Uje of the Ge-organon and improved Analemma, or Sub- 
Ritutes for the Terreftrial and Celeitiai Globe. Invented by 
B. Donne, Teacher of Mathematics and Natural Philofophy at 
Briftol. 8vo. 1s. Faden. 1788. 

This pamphlet explains the conitruétion, and defcribes the ufes, of 
two inftruments on pafteboards, with which it is accompanied ; one 
of them is called the Ge-organon, and is fold for 10s. and the other, 
the Analemma, price 3s. 6d. 

They are intended to fupply the place of a pair of globes; in 
folving feveral geographical and {pherical problems. The Ge- 
Organon is an orthographic projection of the {phere on the plane of the 
Equator, and it confifts of two parts, one hemifphere in each. The 
Analemma is an orthographic projection on the plane of the Meri- 
dian. The manner in which they are fitted up with moveable cir- 
cles is ingenious, though fimilar to what we have often been fhewn 
by that truly mechanical Aftronomer, the late Mr. Fergufon. 

The principal ufe of a pair of globes is to convey a proper idea to 
the tyro, of the figure of the earth, and of the relative pofition of the 
circles of the fphere; and to give accurate deliseations of the terra- 
queous globe and ftarry firmament. When conftruéted even in the 
bef manner, they never can be ufed for the folution of problems 
where accuracy is required ; they are more ufeful as illuftrating the 


_ Mode in which problems are to be folved than as being fubfervient 
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to the folution itfelf. We with to be underftood with fome limita. 
tion ; for where a few minutes are not regarded, the rifing, fettin 
and fouthing of the heavenly bodies, with feveral other particulars 
refpecting them, may be known by a pair of good globes, 

This being truly the cafe with globes, we fear that fubftitutes 
for them will be liable to the faine objections. But there is tif 
another difficulty ; projections are only the fhadows of the fphere, and 
require the tyro’s imagination to fupply thofe ideas of the fubftance 
which a picture or fhadow cannot convey. ’ 

If, however, the young geographer has already obtained a know. 
lege of the relative fituation of the circles, and their general pro. 

erties, he will find the cheap inftraments which Mr. Donne has here 
offered of great ufg, where accuracy 1s not wanted, in folving va. 
rious problems. The dzalemma will, on fome accounts, be ufefyl 
to the {pherical trigonometer, as he may readily place it fo as to 
reprefent fevera! triangles in their true igure, without the trouble of 
delineating each triangle. » wee mM. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Art. 28. Ax Hiftory of Funguffes growing about Halifax *. With 
Figures copied from the Plants when newly gathered and in a 
State of Perfection, and with a particular Defcription of each 
Species, in al! its Stages ; the whole being a plain Recital of Faés 
the Refult of more than ‘Twenty Years Obfervation. By James 
Bolton, Member of the Nat. Hitt. Society at Edinburgh. ato, 
Vol. I. and Ii. 21. 2s. each coloured, or 18s. plain. Boards, 
White. 1788. 

No order of plants has perhaps been fo little attended to by Bo- 
tanilts, as that which Mr. Bolton hath here undertaken to elucidate, 
The Fungi are, for the moft part, ufelefs plants; fome of them in- 
deed have been fucceisfally ufed in furgery ; and other f{pecies hold 
diftinguithed places in the catalogue of our culinary dainties. Many 
of them are extremely noxious to the human frame; and others, by 
their feptic quality, undermine and deltroy our habitations. ‘To be 
able to diitinguifh their feveral {pecies is therefore of the utmoft con- 


fequence; and this tafk becomes the more difficult on account of | 


their great fimilarity to each other, and the little variety that is ob- 
fervable in the fmall number of parts of which thefe fimple plants 
conifilt. 

In the introdution, Mr. Bolton gives the generic charaéters of the 
Fungi, illuftrated with figures. To the genera eftablifhed by Linné, 
he has added one which he calls Spheria, with the following cha- 
racter: * A Fungus having numerous fpherical or oblong veficles, 
regularly arranged under fome part of its furface; which velicles dif- 
charge a duft or powder.’ 

Having gone through the defcriptions of the genera, Mr. Bolton 
— the different parts of the Fungi, and defines the technical 
words, 

The plants are each amply defcribed, and etchings given of every 
fpecies, in three or four different ftates; the number contained 18 
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ita. * two volumes is 105, of which 86 belong to the genus Agaricus, 
ngs 10 Boletus, 3 to Hydnum, and 2 to Phallus. The remaining ge- 
lars z are to form the contents of the third volume; on tbe publica- 

a of which, when the whole lies before us, we fhall enlarge our 


? > > c oul 
tes acount Of Mr. Bolton’s Hittory of Fungi. R... en 
an. 29- 4 Botanical Arrangement of Briti/o Plants, including the 


v Ufes of each Species in Medicine, Diet, Rural Oeconomy, and 
the Arts. With an eafy IntrodaGion to the Study of Botany, &c.. 

Ow. The Second Fdition. By William Withering, M.D. F.R.S. 

new ge. $vo. Vol. J. and Il. 14s. Boards. Robinfons. 1787. 

ere Thefe two volumes have becn long unnoticed, though not forgot 

Va. ten; the moft material parts of this new edition, will, we fuppofe, 
ful be the clafs of Cryptogamia—the Introduction to Botany—the Glof- 
to fary of Terms, &c. promifed in the third volume. In expectation of 
of that volume, we have deferred and mutt fill defer any farther ac- 

count of Dr. Withering’s great and laborious undertaking :—for 
: which the Englifh Botanifts will be much indebted to him. pe 
th HusBANDRY. , 

a Art. 30. The Farmer convinced; or the Reviewers * of the Monthly 
ch Review anatomized ; their Ignorance expofed ; and their vague, 
ts futile, and fallacious Affertions refuted, &c. By Benjamin 
es Bramble, an old experienced Farmer. 8vo. 18. 6d. Newbery. 
, 1738, 

a” Mr. Winter being much diffatisfied with the account which we 

i pave of his book on Hufbandry, in the Review for April laft, vents 

. his {pleen in the prefent publication with all the bitternefs that can 


: be conceived +.— God forbid that we fhould wifh to curtail the liber- 
ties of Britith fubjects ; on the contrary, we rejoice to think that 
every man poffeffes the right of appealing from the decifions not only 
of reviewers, but of all other claffes of critics, to that of an impare 
tial ppblic. Long may the liberty of the prefs remain inviolated ! 
Among other national bleffings, it encourages the manufacture of 
paper; but, on this occafion, we cannot be patriotic enough to 
confume much of this commodity, left our readers fhould complain 
that we make them purchafe what is of little confequence to them. 
We heartily join iflue wich Farmer Bramble in this appeal; and 
cheerfully reft our caufe on what has been already publifhed on the 
fubje&t. Were it neceffary to advance any farther in fepport of our 
opinion of his unfortunate book, we fhould only advife ** thofe whom 





* But who are the Reviewers of the Monthly Review? Goliah as 
he is, Mr. W. alone cannot conftitute a plurality; and we know of 
no other Reviewer of our Journal.’ 

t Though the pamphlet is faid to be written by Benjamin Bramble, 
yet the ityle, when compared with that of the Sy/fem of Hufbandry, 
clearly betrays its real author. We are not, however, {urprifed that 
he does not avow the work: his condu& in this particular is, per- 
haps, the moft natural, if not the moft honourable, that he could 


have adopted: it fhews that he is capable of fome degree of 
| Prudence, 
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jt may concern” to read the prefent pamphlet, with the work the | th 
gave rife toit, and then we think they will need no farther Proofs of wt 
the juftice of our remarks, They will likewife have the fatisfadion in 
of feeing Mr. W—’s Syftem of Hufbandry revifed no lefs than thr of 
zimes in the Farmer’s performance. It feems that a man has . 


| a Won. ci 
derful degree of patience with regard to his own works. He jy or 
evidently, however, a very inaccurate reviewer of the works of ch 


others. Ex. gra. in page 19, he quotes a remark of ours, jp the 
Rev. for Auguft 17875 p. 99, which he afcribes to Mr. Marhhall m 
 ] 


though it is evidently marked as the Reviewer’s own words, in the i 
mott precife manner ;—yet he proteffes the moft fcrupulous acey m 
for he fays, p. 42, ‘Ifthe works of any author had been mifre i a 
fented by Benj. Bramble, am apprehenfive that his future criticifms e 
and aflertions would not be credited.’ 

The only part of this publication, which can prove in any degree i 
Iinterefting to the practical farmer, is the refult of an exveriment b 
made by Mr. Winter, in 1787, to afcertain the proper diftance for t 
drilling wheat; the refult is as follows: The intervals of g inches f 


produced 5 bufhels, 2 pecks and an half, more than thofe of ¢ 
inches-and the drills of 7 inches produced 4 buthels; 2 quans I 
more than thofe of 9. Thofe of 11 inches produced 60 Ib. 6 oz,— 
9 inches, 60 lb. 100z.—7 inches, 61 Ib. 4 oz. per buthel of g 
gallons. 
' Had Mr. Winter afcertained all his affertions in a fimilar manner, ) 
he would not have complained of our treatment of his book; but | 
we regret that he has not mentioned the extent of ground fown with 
the drills of each fort. He only fays that the experiments were made 
in a field of nine acres, If it was divided into equal parts, fo that 
there were 3 acres in each, then the drills of 7 inches produced per 
acre, 3 buthels and 1 peck, nearly, more than the drills of 11 inches, 
and.the grain of a better quality. This is an important fact; and 
the public are obliged to Mr. W. for communicating the experi 
ment. 

We are forry that Farmer Bramble’s pamphlet contains nothing 
elfe worth communicating to our agricultural readers, 

. . An...n 


MEDICAL. 


Art. 31. The Medical Reform. Containing a Plan for the Eftablih- 
ment of a Medical Court of Judicature to correé&t Abufes of the 
Profeflion of Phyfic in all its Branches ; and a Medical College to 
give full Infiruction to Youth intended as Surgeons for the Navy 
or Army, without Expence to the Nation, or Oppreffion to Indi- 
viduals. Being a Letter to the Right Honourable William Pitt, 
Efq. 8vo. 2z2s.6d. Deighton. 1788. 

That there are abufes in the mode of the praétice of phyfic muft be 
evident to every obierver. To remedy thefe abufes muft be the tahk 
of an intelligent and difpaffionate man, neither of which epithets 
feem applicable to the anonymous author of the pamphlet which now 
engages our attention. It is evidently the production of a man who, 
perhaps unaccuflomed to * the fpurns that patient merit of th’ unwor- 
thy cakes,” and thivking like many young men who often ‘ think too 
highly of themfelves,’ has been difappointed in his expectations. 

A reform 
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A reform in the mode of medical practice can only be effe&ted by 
the univerfal concurrence of the whole faculty, efpecially of thofe 
who are the moft eminent in the profeffion ; for, as 1s well obferved 
in the preamble to the Charter of the College of Phyficians, * moft 
of the king’s liege people cannot difcern the uncunning [vz. phyfi- 
cians] from the cunning.”’ Profeflional men can therefore be the 
only judges to determine what perfons are qualified for the importang 
charge of the health of the &ing’s liege people. 

The Author of this pamphlet, after ftating, in an exaggerated 
manner, the abufes in the practice, efpecially among the apothe- 
caries, recites the Jaws for the government of the mode of practice in 
mot of the European kingdoms, and recommends a plan to be 
adopted in England, which he thinks might remove the alleged 
evils. For the particulars of the plan we refer to the pamphlet. 

The Author warmly efpoufes the caufe of Dr. Kentith; fo warmly 
indeed as to excite a fuppofition in fufpicious minds that Dr. Kentifh 
himfelf may be the author. Be this as it may, if the Author thinks 
that Dr. Kentifh has been ill-treated by the College, we would 
recommend to him a method of coming at the truth in a moft 
effectual manner. It is fimply to requeft the Dottor /peedily to 
publifh to the world (for, thanks to the government under which we, 
live, no body of men can control the liberty of the Britith prefs) the 

articulars of his examination, with the reafons why the Colle 

refufed his admiffion as a licentiate. ‘The public may be deluded, 
and, in certain cafes, be perfuaded by declamation and rhetoric, 
but it can only be convinced by faéts properly ftated, and deductions 
july drawn from fuch ftatement. Ic has been often faid, and the 
Author fays, page 54, ‘ The truth will foon appear; and when the 
public are in pofieflion of the queftions and anfwers, which f{ under. 
ftand will be given upon oath, we fhall fee whether or not this un- 
fortunate young man has reafon to complain.” Why not publifh 
them /peedily ? Why is their appearance delayed? ‘The longer the 
publication is deferred, the more Dr. K.’s reputation fuffers by the 
procraftination. It is now above fix months fince this plan of a 


medical reform was publifhed. R... «. Mm. 


Art. 32. Objervations on the Pharmacoparia Collegit Regalis Mediccrum 
Londinenfis, 1788,; annexed to the Obfervations on the Sjecimen 
Alterum, pointing out many ftriking Defects, &c. &ce 8vo. 6d. 
Robinfons. 1783. 

This publication, like that which we have before noticed in‘our 
Review for January laft, p.\47, is replete with fevere criticifm. The 
Author profeffes to attack error * though it fhou!d be mounted on the 
wonders of the world, and be guarded by the Coloffian pillars of 
medico-collegiate confequence.’ 

Many of the criticifms are the fame with ours, in the Review for 
June laft, page 449. This obferver is extremely fevere on the ardi- 
‘rium, and the names of the alkaline falt, which that arbitrium, 
quod autu gubernat, fuggefted. He charges the College with having 
adopted Jome of the amendments which he propofed; but, in order 
9 avoid the foppofiticn of regard to the anonymous author, he 
laumates thatthe College has rejected his terms, and fapplied their 
place with others more oodjectionable. 
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Among the good criticifms on the Pharmacapccia which are piven 
by this able pharmaceutical chemift (he juftly deferves the title, 
though he is too liberal of abufe), are the remarks on the in{piffated 
juices. As a fpecimen of his ftyle, take the following remark on the 
in{piffated juice of lemons : 

¢ Among the /ucci what ufe is propofed from the infpiffated juice 
of lemons, fave an unneceflary and ridiculous expence ; for the pro. 
duét from a very large proportion of the depurated juice wil] be 
extremely {mall indeed! Are its virtues heightened by the procefs? 
Does neceflity require us to preferve it in this form, for any purpofe? 
Cannot we have always the exprefled juice when requifite? If fo, 
why prefcribe fo trifling, fo unneceflary, and fo expenfive an 
article ?’ 

In a fimilar, and fometimes more fevere manner, does the Author 

roceed through the whole of his pamphlet; fhewing in many 
inftances the defect of chemical fcience in the committee who fuper- 
intended the compilation and publication of the Pharmacopeeia. 

The Lumleian lecturer does not efcape the lafh of this critic, who 
takes every opportunity of cenfuring the notes to his tranflation ; that 
they are open to cenfure is beyond a doubt, as may be feen by the 
account of them in our Review for July laft, p. 223 and this 
Author has, with adifplay of much chemical knowlege, juftly pointed 
out the errors with which they abound, but with a feverity that 
borders rather too near on illiberality. R mn. 


PoETRY. 


Art. 33. Secular Ode in Commemoration of the glorious Revolution 
MbDcLXxxvilI. By William Mafon, M. A, 4to. 1s. Robfon 
and Clarke. 1788. 

Ever true to the ‘ foul-expanding’ caufe of liberty, the genius of 

Mafon does not forget in age, the theme which in earlier days gave 

rapture to the ‘ votive Lyre.’ 


‘ He, at the vernal morn of youth, 
Who breath’d to Jiberty and truth, 
Frefh incenfe from his votive lyre, 
In Life’s autumnal eve, again 
Shall, at their fhrine, refume the ftrain, 
And {weep the veteran chords with renovated fire.’ 


The late very laudable commemoration (in various parts of the 
ifland) of that Revoturion which fecured to this happy country 
the bleflings of civil and religious freedom, was, indeed, a noble 
theme; and we rejoice that there were not wanting a Mafon and a 
Hayley to aid the feftive celebration, and crown the facred rites with 
a garland woven by the lyric mufe. 

After paying a juft tribute to the memory of the Hero who fecured 
to us 


‘ The charter’d rights of Britith Liberty,’ 


the poet, in the conclufion of this (too fhort) poem, happily feizes 
the occafion to introduce the prefent popular topic of Negroe-flavery 5 
ending with a generous prayer, in behalf of the public, that 
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‘ Not unto us, indulgent Heaven, 
‘ [n partial ftream be freedom given, 
¢ But pour her treafures wide, and guard with legal {way !” 


Art. 34 Occafonal Stanzas, written at the Requeft of the Revolu- 
tion Society, and recited on their Anniverfary, Nov. 4, 1788. To 
which is added, Sucen Mary to King William, during his Cam- 
paign in Ireland, 1690; a poetical Epiitle. By Wiiliam Hay- 
ley, Efa. gto. 2s. Cadell. 1788. " 

Mr. Huyley enters more deeply into the fubjeét than Mr. Mafon 
has done. His poem is, in point of compofition, more elaborate, 
snd of greater extent; and we may venture to pronounce that the 
fame which he has acquired by his former produétions, will fuffer no 
diminution, from this harmonious and manly performance. The 


three concluding ftangas may be given by way of fpecimen : 


‘That tranfient honour might be gain’d, 
How oft, by falfehood’s fubtle vow, 
Has thy pure name, O freedom! been profan’d, 
Tho’ Heaven abhors not falfehood more than thou ! ~~ 
‘l'hro’ every clime thy feet have trod, 
In this abule thy power we fee ; 
Mifereants who injur’d man, and mock’d their God, 
The flaves of hell, affecting to be free, 
Have ever loudly feign’d a reverence for thee. 
« Be known to unfufpeGing youth, 
Both by thy fruits, and by thy fource ; 
Thy parents, Fortitude and Heavenly ‘Truth ! 
Thy offspring, Safety, Honour, Wealth, and Force !— 
A century has now confirm’d : 
The bleffings thatin thee we find ; 
Then, Freedom! be this feafon ever term’d 
Thy jubilee, where no illufions blind, 
Bur juftly-founded joy invigorates the mind. 
* Britain! dear parent, if to thee 
My voice unftain’d by fervile art 
Pays reverence due, and, proud to hail thee free, 
Pours the true fervour of a filial heart ; 
If thou haft ever ra!’d my lyre, 
‘Lhus let thy infpiration run ; 
Let each who hears it, catchiog patriot fire, 
Prize, above all by flavith intereft won, 
The blefling to be prov’d thy undegenerate fon.’ 
The Epiftle from Queen Mary to King William, is well imagined, 
charateriftic *, and tender in the e.treme. It breathes the poetry 


~—em 





* For the circumftance of epiftolary character, we ave reterred, 
by the author, to the original and moft interefting letters of Queen 
Mary, inferred by Sir John Dalrymple, in the Appendix to his 
Memoirs of Great Britain. Thefe letters, fays Mr. tiayley, exhibit 
the charadter of this admirable woman, in the molt affecting puint 
of view, and fully juftify all the praife that has been given to the 
tendernefs of her heart, and the dignity of her mind. See more on 
this head in our account of Sir John’s publication, Rey. vol. xlix. p, 14. 
Riy. Nov. 1783. Hh and 
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and pathos of Ovid, without (as muft neceffarily be the' cafe) the 
poffibility of admitting one fpark of his amorous and fometimes jj. 
centious effufions. 


NoveE.Ls. 


Art. 35. Sydney Place; or the Bracelet. rzmo. 2 Vols. ss. fewed, 
Lane. 1788. 
«‘ Parents have flinty hearts: no tears can move them: 
Children muit be wretched !” Romeo. 

Yes, parents muff have flinty hearts, and children muft be wretch. 
ed; or how could the modern novelift furnifh a proper entertain. 
ment for the ladies? In the prefent performance, Mifs Clara Har. 
vey isin love with the charmingeft of men, while her father is obi. 
nately bent on her marrying another. She writes a great deal adoy 
it and about it to her friend. This friend is in a terrible taking at 
the news, and adminifters condolements and com/olements as liberally 
as the Pope difpenfes his indulgences and bulls. This cruel parent, 
however, dies in the nick of time, as all cruel parents fhould—and 
Mifs is happy with the man of her heart. It is but juftice-to ac. 
knowlege, that this produétion is fuperior, in point of compofition, 
tothe motley, we had almoft faid the undefinable tribe to which it 
belongs. 


Art. 36. The School for Tutors. Confifting of a Series of Corre- 
fpondence chiefly between a young Gentleman and his: Tutor, 
1zmo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Flexney, 1788. 

This little volume is faid to be the prdduétion of a lady, and there 
is no fort of reafon to queition it. It is written in the flight and extra- 
vagant ftyle fo fafhionable with the modern female Novelift. ‘ WhenI 
entered the houfe, I own I was aftonifhed at the figure of Mr. Villers, 
though prepared, by Harriet’s account, to fee fomething more than 
mortal.” ‘Chat is, Mr. Villers was found to be more than fomething 
more than mortal—(For fo the pafflage muft be interpreted, or how 
could the writer who was prepared to fee a Deity be affonifbed?)— 
A difcovery by the way, which we believe none but the authorefs would 
ever have made. ‘To the morality of this performance we muft give 
our praife. | 

On firft opening this book, we were led, by the title-page, to 
fuppofe it a Treatife on Education ; but it muft rank in the Novel 
clafs. pe 
Art. 37. Difinterefled Love; or the Modern Robin Gray: In a 

Series of Letters founded on Faéts. By a Widow Lady. 12m0 

2 Vols. 4s. fewed. Hookham. 17388, 

‘The ftory here prefented to us is not very interefting: neither 1s 
the language at all times fufficiently correct. The performance, 
however, has the merit of being written in the caufe of virtue, and 
we may therefore recommend it with fafety to the youthful Reader. 


It is publithed for the benefitofthe Writer and her family. )O 


Art. 38. The Apparition. A Tale. ByalLady. 12mo. 2 Vols 
4s. fewed. Hookham. 1788. 

A fimple, yet agreeable ftory. The writer is evidently of the 
Walpolian fchool. The ‘ broad hand’ which was feen on the ftair- 
cafe, as defcribed in the Caffle of Orranto, is no doubt in the ne 
9 m 
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mory of feveral of our Readers. The vifits of the Apparition re- 
mind us of this and fome other circumftances in that admired Ro- 
mance. Butthe pupil is at many removes behind the matter. oO 


Art. 39 Edward and Harriet; or the Happy Recovery. A Senti- 
timental Novel. By a Lady. azmo. 2 Vols. 53. fewed. 
Allen. 1788. 

Qusufque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nofra? How long, 
0 Novels? ! wilt thou abufe our patience? How long wilt thou con- 
tinue to perfecute us by the publication of * Nothings,’ and thoie too 
in ‘fo ttrange a ftyle’—~So nonfenfically, fo ftupidly written, that 
even Laughter is unable to exercife his fun@tions on them.—How long, 
we fay, wilt thou continue this?—Why wilt thou put us under the 
difagreeable neceflity of feizing the whip ?—of lafhing thee— 


—‘** Naked thro’ the world: 
Even from the Eaft to the Weft.”” Dp? 


Art. 40. Death’s a Friend. 12mo. 2 Vols. 4s. fewed. Bew. 
1738. 

Felo de fe. What may have induced the unhappy gentleman to 

commit fo rafh an aétion, we cannot pretend to fay. ‘Tis pity, 

however, that his friends did not hinder him from feizing on that 


dreadful weapon—~a pen *. yp 


MIsScELLANEOUS. 


Art. 41. Remarks on the Speech of Lord Thurlow, ona Motion for 
the Houfe to refolve itfeM into a Committee oa the Infolvent 
Debtors Bill. Wherein the Impolicy and Injuit:ce of Imprifon- 
ment for Debt, are clearly demonftrated. By Charles Ciifford, 
Efg. 8vo, 1s. Ryall. 1788. 

Lord- Thurlow has given great offence to fome perfons by his op- 
pofition to an infolvent debrors bill, and, among others, to Charles 
Cliford, Efq. who undertakes to write in the caufe of humanity, but 
does not appear to underftand, that ill language is injurious to that 
caufe. But overlooking his manner to attend to his matter, it may 
be obferved, that were it poilible to difcriminate accurately between 
the cafes of debtors, every degree of humane attention would be 
clearly due to unfortunate induftry and frugality: this, however, is 
impofible in general regulations; and we are apprehenfive there is 
but too much canfe for one offenfive declaration, * that for one cruel 
creditor that appeared in the courts of Jaw, there were twenty cruel 
debtors.? If * there are now three thoufand perfons confined for debt 
in the different prifons of this free kingdom,’ we may fafely, in a 
general view, look to the diflipated manners of the times, and to the 
attendant unwarrantable and defperate fchemes of {peculation, for the 
caufes, rather than * to unforefeen accidents intervening between the 
time of contracting the debt, and that fixed for payment.’ If young 
perfons at their firit fetting up, on precarious foundations, will ent. | 
cipate wealth by launching out in the ftyle in which prudent men, long 
eitablifhed in profitable ‘trades, leave off, tc enjoy the well carned 
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The hero of this novel, after taking a dofe of poifon, writes a 
Paltry letter to his friend in juftification of the ‘ heinous act.’ 
Hh 2 fruits 
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fruits of progreffive indufiry ; a vice which is bet too prevalent eye, 
where; their ruin cannot claim the indulgence of being afcribed to 
‘ unforefeen accidents.’ But this is a very tender fubje& to touch 
On in particular inftances ; friendly caution in due time, durin 
the heyday of their career, would be fpurned at as infult; and when 
it is too Jate, reproach is. ufelefs, and however juft, will be termed 
cruelty ; fo that events muft take their natural courfe, and according 
to the homely proverb, as men brew, fo they muft drink. | 
‘To trace the caufes, would be ftraying too widely from the prefent 
fubject; but, in fact, the country is over-run with retail traders in 
all branches, or with idle interlopers who live between the importer, 
the manufacturer, and the confumer; who confider the exemption 
from handicraft Jabour, and the receiving articles with one hand to 
deliver them with the other, as a fort of claim to gentility, and who 
aflume the privilege accordingly. The eagernefs of competition be. 
tween thefe ufelefs transferers of goods, facilitates the obtaining of 
credit by any man who will avail himfelf of it: but the power of im- 
prifonment is neverthelefs too much for one man to have over an- 
other; he ought not to be fuffered to revenge his own temerity on 
the community, by locking up an infolvent member, who, in one 
Capacity or other, might ftill be ufeful. Setting, therefore, humane 
confiderations afide, the laws refpecting debt ought to be wholly new 
modelled, inflead of being patched up to perpetuate the ftroggle be- 
tween thofe who want prudence, and thofe who want principle, for 
the emolument of the bar. Were imprifonment for debt abolithed, 
it would give a wholefome check to exceflive credit ; and if tradef- 
men were obliged to be more circumfpect in parting with their goods, 
it weuld not be the worfe for fair trade, however it might affect 
what ought to be checked, a man rifking his own and other people’s 
welfare on fpeculation, and trufting to lucky hits for fnatching a 
rapid fortune againit the ordinary courfe of human events. N. 
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e 
Art. 42. Continuation of Yorick’s Sentimental Journey. 12m0. 28. 6d, 
fewed. Symonds. 1738. 

The Author is very happy in imitating the breaks and dafhes, and 
fcanty pages of the otherwile inimitable Sterne. In theie refpecis he 
even excels his original: bis breaks and dafhes are much Joxger ; and 
his pages are replete with zothing. Sterne had but ore blank leaf in 
a voiume ; but this book (if you meaiuse by meaning) is all blank, 
from the beginning to Finis. 


Art. 43. Reyal Recolleétions on a Tour to Cheltenham, &c. in 
1788. 8vo. 28. 6d. Ridgway. 

The pervfal of this fatire might have entertained vs, had the 
ridicule been aimed at an objeét leis reipeétabie than the character of 
a moit worthy prince ; whofe virtues will be remembered and revered 
when al] the fquibs that have been caried at him by the wits of 
the age will be extingu:fhed, and forgotten for ever. 


Art. 44. A» authentic Detail cf Particulars relative to the late Du- 

cheis of Kingflon. 8vo. 3s. 6d. fewed. Kearfley. 1788.. 
Thefe Memorrs appear to have been drawn up by a perfon well n- 
formed, with refpeé to the life and adventures of the celebrated 
lady who is the fubje&t ofihem. He has related the particulars with 
| : it, 
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gill, as an obferver and develloper of the human character,—and 
with clegance as a writer; and has indeed given us a very pleafing 
piece of Biography. : 

The greateft part of our Author’s account of this noted and aote- 
rious Dame of Quality, was firft detailed in the public papers; but 
is here augmented, finifhed, and fitted for a more permanent ad- 
fiion to the public ftock of literature. The work is likewife en- 
riched with a copy of the cwill of the Duchefs ; which is, as fhe her- 
(elf was, a molt extraordinary compofition ;—and a print of this he- 
eroclite Being is prefixed, by way of frontifpiece, in the character of 
[phigenia : but whether the elegant fancy-dre/s in which fhe is Lere 
exhibited, is exa@tly fimilar to the undre/s in which, when Mifs 
Chudleigh, fhe is faid to have made her very fingular appearance at 
the mafked ball, about forty years ago, 1s a circumfance, concerning 
which we have no fatisfa€tory information*. ‘The name of Gainf- 
borough, as the painter, ftands at the bottom of the engraving. 

A curious literary anecdote is given, by way of note, in p. 49, 
relating to a well-known book, publifhea in 1759, as the work of 
the late Edward Wortley Montagu, junior, Efg; under the title of 
The Rife and Fall of Ancient Refublics.” ‘This book, it is here af- 
feted, was, in reality, the work of the Rev. Mr, Fotter, who was 
private tutor to that excentric mortal, the reputed author. ‘This in- 
nocent impofture, it is faid, was no other than a good-natured ftra- 
tagem to lay the clofe-fiftted old gentleman, father to Mr. Montagu, 
junior, under contribution for a neceflary /upp/y, which they knew 
no other means of extra¢ting from him. The contrivance fucceeded ; 
and the perufal of the book gave the elder Mr. E. W. Montagu fo 
favourable an opinion of his fon’s erudition, and application to his 
fludies [to which, in fact, it is faid, he never applied], that he 
opened his purfe, and behaved liberally on the occafion.—Mr. M.’s 
name continues in the title-page of all the editions of the book; of 
which he thus had the credit, and the advantage of the publication, 
although, according to this anecdote, he did not write a line of 
it, Mr. Fofter was afterward domcltic chaplain to the Duchefs of 
Kingfton, and accompanied her to Ruilia. He died at the age of 


eighty fix. 
THEOLOGY. 


Art. 45. 4 Prafical Effay on the Death of Fe/us Chrift. By William 
M‘aill, D. D. one of the Minifters of Ayr. 8vo. 6s. Boards, 
Edinburgh printed, and fold by Robinfons, London, 

The Author of this fenfible, judicious, and ufeful work, very 
properly remarks, that, ‘ whatever the particular ends of Chrift’s 
death are, its general and main defign coincides entirely with that of 
his coming into the world, and is the fame with it: confequently, 
ho effect inconfiftent with that defign, or not favourable to it, can 
be jultly aferibed to his death, or expected to flow therefrom ; nay, 
ho eit=¢t which doth not clearly tend to promote the fame {falutary 


a 
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* A note, p. 49, afferts that the frontifpiece is * an exaét deline- 
ation of her drefs.’ Query the dase here afligned to the jubilee ball? ' 
Was it fo long ago as the year 1744? 
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defign.’ The fr/ part of this Effay propofes to confider the hj 

















































of Chrift’s death and fufferings, as related by the Evangelifts; the a 
Jecond, to explain their effects and confequences, with regard to ogp h 
falvation. ¢ 1 with,’ fays Dr. M‘Gill, ‘to give offence to no man, for rf 
lefs to any fincere and humble follower of Jefus. The fubje& ixlelf *b 
forbids the indulgence of imagination, and demands a clofe regard to { 
what is written in the Scriptures: befides, I fhould efteem it a far 
greater happinefs, not to fay any thing wrong or ill-founded, than a 
ro fay what may appear new and {urprifing, though true; being t! 
more folicitous to avoid error in a matter of fuch moment, than to f 
procure attention ; and to be ufeful, than to appear original. What ti 
¥ propofe is to collect together, with as much clearnefs and precifion hi 
as poflible, the moft edifying views and inftruétions held forth in h 
Scripture concerning the death of Chri/?, and the method of recon- li 
ciliation through him.’ Such is this writer’s own account of his e 
defign, with which the work itfelf feems very well to accord, a 
He wifely avoids all party names; and knows no other diftin@ion fi 
than that of Chriffian, His book may be perufed with advantage by q 
erfons of very different opinions ; and feveral may poffibly read it a 
with fatisfaftion and improvement, without perceiving that the fen- o 
timents are more of the Socinian than of the Calviniftic caft. Truth 0 
and ufefulnefs are the great objects with this Author. His perform- c 
ance may ferve to convince the reader that the practical, beneficial, P 
alarming, and confolatory purpofes of a divine revelation may be W 
obtained on very different fchemes of interpretation. We have fome- P 
times thought the writer, in this part of his work, which is good and 
afeful, rather too diffufe and declamatory, and employing phrafes a 
that might appear not perfectly congruous to his plan, though an Pt 
attentive reader will find them very confiftent. | vi 
On the whole, we muit exprefs our approbation of the work. The ct 
ftyle is generally correct, excepting fome Scottici/ms, fuch as ‘ proven; fo 
pled ; prophecies which dare ; feels it carried home with a knell * to his te 
heart, &c. &c.” whether thefe may not be allowable and proper in : 
, ; 
a writer of that country we will not pretend to determine. Ry i 
. fa 
SINGLE SERMONS. gi 
I. An Inquiry into the Moral and Religious Chara&er of the Times: w 
preached at Bafingttoke, July 7, 1788. By- John Duncan, D.D. tn 
Reétor of South Warmborough, Hants; at the Vifitation of the fr 
Hon. and Right Rev. Brownlow Lord Bifhop of Winchefter. 8vo. I 
rs. Cadell. 
This is a good, ferious, well-written difcourfe, from Romans, 
xii. 2.; and being rather fpeculative than pra@tical, was better fuited 
to the aflembly before whom it was delivered, than it would be toa 
common congregation: and yet a difcourfe may pafs off very well fir 
even before a tuperior audience, that may not ftand the teft of a cool, co 
ftri& inveftigation in the clofet. But this is only by way of general in 
obfervation. nc 
— I 
* « Their jeering gaes aft to my heart wi’ a knell.’ on 


Scottish Song —Thro’ the wood laddie. mn 
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The complexion of the times iS a fubject always open to pulpit 
animadverfion ; but when a writer of abilities treats on an old topic, 
he naturally wifhes to recommend bis difcourfe by fetting it in a new 
fight: thus Dr. Dancan fluctuates between difagreeable facts. which 

- he cannot deny, and a wifh to palliate them, in order to make -us 
{atisfied with ourfelves, and with the preacher who brings us comfort. 

After reflecting on the depravity that ruined the Roman empire, 
and drawing ‘a parallel defcription of the preient Britith nation ia 
the ftyle of ¢ a fretful moralift ;? he argues that fuch invectives refule 
from partial views, and that while the reigning manners of the mu/- 
titude give a countenance to vice, the general ientiment of the pud- 
lic is in favour of virtue *. We confefs ourfelves unable to Compre- 
hend this paradoxical diftinction between the multitude and the pub- 
lic; but every one muft clearly fee the mockery of virtue, by an 
empty aflent to its principles, if that affent is cancelled by our 


| afions ! The Doétor finds fome confolation in the liberal plans and 


fub{criptions carried on for benevolent purpofes + ; but may not * the 

uerulous’ conftrue public Jiberality into an indirect way of afferting 
a privilege from the feverity of private {crutiny, in an age when 
money is fubftituted to purchafe exemption from every troublefome 
obligation? The Doctor admits, that the vain, giddy, and unprin- 
cipled, intrude upon our notice, while modeit merit is to be found ia 
private and domeftic life t. Bu: the times are eflentially condemned, 
when the multitude are given up, and the praife of virtue reftricted to 
private individuals. ; oF 

His apology for his brethren, in pleading the prevailing relaxa- 
tion of morals, as an extenuation of their departure from * the 
punctuality of decorum § ;’ appears to us in a very alarming point of 
view! What is the duty, what the ufe, of the fuperior orders in the 
church ? What is the declared obje& of epifcopal vifitations? If the 
fountain be corrupted, well may the ftreams flow foul. Ifthe leat 
temporizing comp fition with vice be indulged in that order, on 
whofe precepts, and efpecially on whofe EXAMPLE, we chiefly rely, 
to tem the torrent of licentioufnefs, we refer it to the-apolopift to 
declare what is to become of us? Let us not confole ourfelves, that 
falfe pretczces to religion are failing into difcredit, and that the reli- 
gion of the 4eart is gaining ftrength ||’; for it may juftly be queftioned, 
whether it may not be better, to incur the rifk of a little hypocrify, 
_ to congratulate ourfelves on a degree of effrontery that fecures us 
rom it? : 


e 
If. Preached at Burnley, in Lancafhire, 4th Nov. 1737, on the Infti- 

tution of Sunday Schools there. By Thomas Collins, A. M- 

Rector of Compton Valence, Dorfethire, &c. ‘4to. 1s. Robfon 

and Co. 

This author acknowleges the prefent Bifhop of London, as the 
frit promoter of the inftitution at Buruley, which this difcourfe ree 
‘commends. The nature and neceflity of Sunday {fchools, efpecially 
in manufacturing counties, is very weil inftfted on, and itis propofed 
hot merely to give the children fome inftruction, tut farther to en- 
lighten their underftandings, and endeavour to make good impreflions 

» 


on their hearts. fli... S 
"ety. «4 PB. ac. t P. 14. ¢ P. 93. | P. 27. 
COR. 
























( 472 ) 


CORRESPONDENCE. . 


tit By whatever accidents we are led into miftakes, we ate a}, 
ways ready to acknowlege them, and think it our incumbent duty 
to correct them, when we are convinced of their exiftence ;—and we 
are at all times obliged to gentlemen who take the trouble of pointing 
out to us any flip either of the pen or the prefs. An important, and 
indeed to us unaccountable one occurs in the 38th Jine of page 
268, in our Review for September lait. For ‘ with waver’ read 
¢ fixed air.’ ‘Vhe author of thac article did not fee the proof, 

The writer of a letter figned Verbum Sapienti fat, has pointed ont 
the above error; but we are forsy that the merit of his favour was 
allayed by the addition of fome illiberal {neers, ~ fuch as we always 
treat with chat filent regard which they jultly deferve. R 

eooces Mm, 





s*% We are obliged to Dr. Ufsher, of Dublio, for his polite 
letter, in which he fhews that we had miftaken his meaning on ac. 
count of hts having exprefled himfelf obfcurely. 57.9 is not a 
typographical error, as was mentioned in our Review for Sept. p. 206, 

The longitude, as determined by one of Arnold’s time-keepers, ‘ was 
6° 24° 58.2 differing only fix tenths of a fecond fiom what I made 
it by obfervation.’ We referred this to the obfervation of the lunar 
eclipfe, inftead of an obfervation made on Mr. Arnold’s arrival by 
equal altitudes ; this not being mentioned in the Doétor’s memoir, led 
us to fuppofe it to be the obfervation of the eclipfe. po 





t*{ We are obliged to Captain B. for correfting a mittake in our 
Review for July lait, —where, p. 62, a Tract entitled ‘* Adwice to Of 


Keers of the Britifo Army,” is afcribed to Captain Grofe. Our core 


refpondent informs us, that ** he knows, for certain, that a Mr 
Williamfon, an half-pay officer, is the author of that ingenious 
pamphlet :”” and we heartily agree with our worthy friend, Capt. B. 
that ‘* never was fatire better zimed.” 





* || The Letter figned Tacitus came too late to have anfwered the 
defign of the writer; but, before this time, he will have perceived 
that we had, unknowingly, fulfilled his wifh. We are rather fur 

rifed, however, that Tacitus fhould fuppofe that any regard would 
be paid to what may be deemed an avonymous letter, containing 3 
requeft, without affigning a reafon for his making it, or, in any ae- 
gree, intimating its propriety. ‘* What’s Hecuba to usi—” 





*1|* Mr. James Woodhoufe, whom we always regarded with bene- 
voleace, and whofe productions we have occafionally commended, has 
honoured us (ot bim/elf) by a mokt petulant and uncivil letter * ; t@ 
which a fufficient anfwer may be given, from Jonan, ch. iv. 4 
** Def thou well to be angry?” 


* Occafioned by an article of Correfponden:e, in our Review for September. 





> Y. Z.’s letter muft be again deferred, on account of the abe 
{ence of the gentleman under whofe confideration it mult come. 





+°+ B.D.’s letter thall be attended to. 
Kise wil 












































